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Explanatory 


IMPRESSIONS  are  impressions. 
They  may  be  facts  or  they  may 
be  fancy. 

These  impressions  were  written 
red-hot  on  the  trip.  On  the  train, 
on  the  boat,  on  the  ground.  They  tell 
what  I  saw,  heard  and  felt.  They 
contain  some  inaccuracies,  no  doub*. 

Upon  my  return  I  find  that  Grizzly 
Giant  is  not  the  oldest  and  largest 
tree  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the 
Yosemite.  The  big  trees  in  Sequoia 
National  Park,  100  miles  south  of 
Yosemite,  are  larger;  General  Sher- 
man is  largest  and  oldest  of  all. 

I  learn,  also,  that  scientists  say  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  was  cut  out 
by  erosion;  there  was  no  upheaval. 

With  these  and  other  facts  before 
me  I  change  my  mind  upon  some 
things.  But  I  cannot  change  my  im- 
pressions. The  impressions  stand  as 
I  wrote  them. 

J.  H.  A. 
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'Seeing  America' 

July  1916 
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"Somewhere  in  Nebraska" — aboard  the 
San  Francisco  Limited,  July  2,  1916. 


Train  whirring.  Wheels  thumping. 
Smoke  swirling.  Dust  sifting  through 
the  windows  in  clouds.  Hot,  hot,  HOT 

as Texas  is  to  the  boys  in  blue 

down  at  McAllen  Camp.  But  my  heart 
is  singing,  and  I  just  must  write;  I 
must;  so  here  goes. 


"Are  you  Mr.  Appel — and  Mrs. 
Appel?" 

"Yes." 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  to  extend  to  you  the  courtesies 
of  the  train.  Shall  I  hold  a  small  table 
for  you — at  dinner?  What  time?" 

This  was  the  greeting  we  received 
from  the  uniformed  official  soon  after 
leaving  New  York,  Friday,  June  30th. 

Well,  say,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
had  us — right  in  its  pocket — from  the 
start.  And  it  would  have  you,  too. 

Courtesy?  What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is! 

Service?  Service  is  nothing  without 
courtesy.  Courtesy  may  be  much  even 
without  service. 

How  did  this  man  know  my  name? 
Why,  he  was  tipped  off  by  the  accom- 
modating agent  of  the  road  who  ar- 
ranged our  trip.  A  little  adroit  adver- 
tising. And  it  worked — worked  wonders. 

Could  I  complain  if  anything  went 
wrong?  No,  indeed.  Not  after  that  hos- 
pitable greeting. 

Courtesy  is  the  first  lesson  I  received 
on  this  trip  and  it  is  going  to  stay 
with  me — whether  I  get  it  from  others 
or  not;  I'll  give  it  out — and  I'll  re- 
ceive it  in  return.  Courtesy  breeds 
courtesy. 

Was  the  dinner  really  good?  And  the 
service?  Did  we  have  a  good  night? 

Why  ask?  That  magic  thing,  Cour- 
tesy, covered  all  shortcomings — if  there 
were  any. 
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Awake  at  six  o'clock  (as  usual)  and 
up  at  seven — and  we  are  in  Fort  Wayne, 
where  we  stopped  for  six  hours  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Fort  Wayne  is  the  home  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Electric  Works,  a  plant  of  the 
General  Electric.  It  reflects  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  mechanical  industries. 
Doing  seven  millions  a  year,  employing 
over  3,000  men — and  actually  doubling 
the  plant  to  be  ready  next  year. 

The  General  Electric  itself  at  Schenec- 
tady  is  doing  a  business  of  a  million 
and  a  half  a  week — 75  millions  a  year. 
Not  on  war  contracts,  either. 

We  did  Fort  Wayne  and  surrounding 
country  by  motor — and  then  caught  the 
4:20  train  for  Chicago,  arriving  at  8:30. 

At  10:00  we  boarded  the  'Frisco  Lim- 
ited over  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern (Union  Pacific  Line)  from  the  mag- 
nificent new  station,  as  fine  as  the 
Grand  Central,  but  smaller. 

A  Saturday  night  Yellowstone  excur- 
sion was  hitched  to  our  train,  so  we 
pulled  out  fourteen  cars  long. 

Two  nights  and  two  days  ahead  of 
us — and  then  Salt  Lake! 

We  passed  a  comfortable  night,  but 
today  is  hot — blistering  hot.  The  paper 
at  Omaha  said  it  was  93  degrees  there 
yesterday — hottest  for  two  years.  And 
today  is  hotter. 

I  thought  of  our  boys  on  their  way 
to  Texas — in  day  coaches.  And  I  in  a 
sleeper.  I  pity  them.  I  cannot  pity 
myself.  I  have  luxury  (even  at  93  de- 
grees)— they  have — what? 

Why  should  it  be?  There  are  plenty 
of  empty  sleepers  along  the  way.  Bad 
management,  that  is  the  answer.  Bad 
management  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing— even  in  storekeeping  and  adver- 
tising. Faulty  distribution.  Plenty  of 
cars,  but  not  in  the  right  place.  Plenty 
of  merchandise — but  not  the  right  kind 
in  the  right  place.  Management.  Order 
System.  Efficiency!  When  will  we 
learn  our  lesson? 

It  is  worse  than  hot.  It  is  dirty — 
this  ride  across  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

I  have  just  been  reading  about  Uncle 
John  Brashear.  "Uncle  John"  is  the 
white-haired  astronomical  instrument 
maker  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  given  his 
life  to  making  lenses  that  the  world 
might  know  more  of  the  Heavens.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  do  things  accurately 
He  once  sent  a  ruled  prism  plane  to 
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John  Tyndall,  the  English  scientist  that 
was  ruled  so  finely  that  60  parallel  lines 
occupied  a  space  no  wider  than  a  single 
hair  off  a  human  head.  And  "Uncle 
John"  says  dirt  is  only  good  matter  out 
of  place. 

Well,  I  am  breathing  dirt,  smelling 
dirt,  tasting  dirt,  eating  dirt,  bathing 
in  dirt,  as  the  train  rushes  along — but  I 
will  philosophise  and  say  it  is  good — 
only  out  of  place.  So,  we  will  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Iowa  is  a  marvellous  farming  coun- 
try. One  can  well  believe  that  she 
ranks  first  in  corn  (seeing  huge  field 
after  field  of  it)  and  in  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. Cattle  is  everywhere.  Just  now 
the  cows  and  the  sheep  are  huddled 
under  the  trees  to  escape  the  scorching 
sun.  Under  one  grove  of  trees  there 
were  literally  thousands  of  sheep  packed 
together  in  the  shade  as  tightly  as  we 
see  them  in  stock  yards  being  led  to 
slaughter. 

Think  of  Iowa's  farms  being  worth 
more  than  all  those  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  combined!  I  read 
that  just  now  in  a  magazine  and  I  ac- 
cept the  statement  as  true,  because  the 
list  omits  my  own  Garden  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Had  Pennsylvania  been  in- 
cluded I  would  have  challenged  the 
claim. 

Iowa's  eggs  are  worth  more  than  all 
oranges  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Iowa's  corn  crop  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  gold,  copper,  or  silver  of  all  the 
United  States. 

Yet  Iowa  is  flat  and  uninteresting  on 
the  surface — until  one  "looks  inside,"  as 
"Just  David"  says. 

About  noon  we  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  and  into  Omaha  and,  of  course, 
at  luncheon  we  had  one  of  Bryan's  high- 
balls, grape  juice  and  White  Rock. 

And  now  again  for  courtesy — the  lack 
of  it!  No  courtesy  on  this  train.  Serv- 
ice poor.  Meals  poor.  Long  waits  at 
meals — an  hour  and  a  half  today  to 
get  lettuce  salad  and  water-melon.  You 
see  no  one  calls  me  by  name  on  this 
train,  no  one  extends  to  me  the  courtesy 
of  the  road.  And  so  I  am  grouchy  and 
hot  and  quick  to  criticise. 
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Crops  are  behind  hand.  The  grain 
is  only  beginning  to  turn  golden- — and 
it  ought  to  be  harvested  by  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  corn  is  still  very  small. 
But  the  crop  looks  healthy — though  late. 

Automobiles  are  passing  on  the  road. 
Iowa  is  said  to  have  more  automobiles 
per  thousand  of  population  than  any 
other  state.  Not  so  many  Ford's  as  I 
saw  last  year.  Times  are  better! 

Pigs  and  cows  hunt  the  water  where 
they  can  find  it — and  stand  in  it  with 
just  their  heads  showing. 

Men  standing  without  coats  or  collars. 
Stripped  down  to  their  shirts  and  trous- 
ers, with  sleeves  rolled  up — to  keep  cool. 
But  they  are  men,  men,  every  inch  of 
them.  The  Western  men  fit  right  into 
their  country — rough,  perhaps  homely, 
illy  dressed,  but  rugged  and  bronzed — 
and  men!  One  must  come  West  to  see 
them  in  their  home-land  to  understand 
the  Westerner.  (This,  for  those  who 
were  prone  to  criticise  the  Western  ad- 
vertising delegates  at  Philadelphia.) 

Omaha  has  a  big  sign  on  its  tallest 
smokestack:  "The  City  of  Opportunity." 
How  these  Western  folk  believe  in 
themselves,  their  city,  their  destiny! 
Their  confidence  is  inspiring. 

We  have  just  pulled  into  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  A  sign  reads: 


To  San  Francisco — 1,733  miles — 
to  Boston 


Catch  the  point?  This  is  the  half-way 
point  across  the  continent — 1,733  miles 
to  either  coast.  All  these  mid-Western 
towns  are  alike.  A  saloon,  an  eating 
place  (meals  25c.),  a  ramshackle  hotel, 
a  station,  a  store,  a  few  homes. 
They  are  so  far  apart  that  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  question  of  the  little  girl 
who  asked  why  the  station  was  located 
so  far  away  from  the  town  and  her 
mother  replied,  "I  suppose  because  they 
wanted  it  near  the  railroad."  Or  like 
the  story  of  the  unthoughful  traveler 
who  remarked,  "how  strange  it  is  that 
all  rivers  seem  to  flow  right  alongside 
of  big  cities." 

It  requires  a  trip  across  the  continent 
to  appreciate  the  wonders  of  the  great 
railroads  and  one  has  still  more  respect 
for  James  J.  Hill  who  did  so  much  to 
develop  our  country.  But  why  not  go 
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further  back  and  give  credit  to  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  wheel!  Who  was 
he?  When  was  the  wheel  invented?  Who 
knows?  Yet  the  wheel  actually  sets 
the  whole  world  amove.  Without  the 
wheel  no  one  could  stir  far  from  home. 
Crops  could  not  be  moved.  The  world 
could  not  exist  as  it  exists  today. 

The  scarcity  of  trees  is  noticeable  all 
along  this  country.  Cleared  to  make 
farm  land.  No  wonder  tornadoes  and 
cyclones  come  along — in  revenge  for  de- 
spoiling nature! 

Wherever  there  is  a  large  clump  of 
trees  there  is  a  home,  with  the  usual 
barn  and  outbuildings. 

Suppose  we  could  look  into  one  of 
these  homes.  We  would  find  true  Amer- 
ican people.  But  how  different  from 
New  Yorkers. 

What  a  contrast  it  all  is — this  natural 
west  with  the  (perhaps  unnatural)East 
— with,  say,  New  York. 

New  York  knows  nothing  of  the  west, 
except  Westerners,  themselves,  in  New 
York  who  have  migrated  there. 

The  West  knows  nothing  of  New  York 
— except  those  who  visit  there. 

The  lives  of  the  effete  Easterners 
(the  idlers — rich  or  poor)  are  as  far 
from  the  lives  of  the  effective  Western- 
ers as  pole  is  from  pole. 

Think  of  tango  teas,  white-lights  of 
Broadway,  bridge  parties,  midnight 
cabarets — you  just  can't  think  of  them 
without  growing  sarcastic,  while  passing 
through  this  country. 

Think  of  hustling,  bustling,  rustling, 
New  York  while  looking  out  at  this  pas- 
toral simple  land  of  Nature — why  it's  a 
joke! 

Nature  never  hurries  but  she  gets 
there! 

Man  rushes  along,  sweating  and 
swearing  and  slaving — and  gets  where? 

You  know  what  we  would  find  Inside 
these  western  homes.  It  wouldn't  be 
classic  art.  But  is  classic  art  all  of 
life?  Let  one  of  these  hard-working 
western  farmers  enter  a  Fifth  Ave. 
home — and  he  would  bolt  right  out  the 
back  door  to  get  his  breath. 

Yet  the  West  needs  the  East  and  the 
East  needs  the  West — and  as  George 
Washington  says  on  his  tablet  In  the 
Wanamaker  store — not  only  the  East 
and  the  West  but  the  North  and  the 
South  all  need  each  other. 

This   is   true  of  all  people  living   to- 
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gether.  We  must  not  criticise  each 
other  except  to  help.  To  help  each 
other  we  must  get  each  other's  point 
of  view.  We  can't  all  be  the  same  type. 
But  we  can  understand  one  another  and 
work  together. 

It  is  getting  towards  the  cool  of  the 
evening  now,  although  it  is  still  hot. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  coming  out  of 
their  shade  and  browsing  on  the  small 
hills.  Horses  are  numerous,  but  I  have 
just  seen  the  first  horsedrawn  vehicle  on 
the  road.  The  automobile  has  almost, 
but  not  quite,  completed  his  conquest  of 
the  highway. 

Crossing  the  flat  Platte  River  we  reach 
North  Platte  at  6:40  and  leave  at  5:45. 
Yes,  that  is  the  fact.  We  reach  there 
on  central  time  and  leave  on  Rocky 
Mountain  time.  We  turn  back  our 
watches  an  hour  for  the  second  time 
since  leaving  New  York.  It  is  5:45  here. 
It  is  7:45  in  New  York. 

How  simple  a  thing  it  is  to  gain  this 
hour  of  daylight!  Why  should  not  the 
United  States  now  follow  Europe  in 
turning  back  the  clock  an  hour  each 
summer  and  gain  this  extra  hour?  Why 
not! 

Here  I  must  interpolate — and  give 
another  view  of  the  East  and  New  York 
— by  some  one  who  is  sitting  by  my  side 
and  has  just  read  the  foregoing  pages. 

"Why  roast  the  East,"  she  asks. 
"Everyone  in  this  God-forsaken  country 
is  crazy  to  get  to  New  York." 

"Tango  teas,  huh!  They  would  all  be 
tangoing  if  they  could." 

"Yes,  those  Fifth  Ave.  houses — a  lot 
of  tabby-cats  live  there.  But  if  a  Wes- 
terner got  into  them  he  would  want  to 
sell  his  farm  and  live  there." 

"It's  a  well  known  fact  that  when- 
ever a  Westerner  gets  money  he  comes 
to  New  York  to  spend  it.  All  the  hotels 
are  filled  with  them." 

"You  can't  put  any  of  that  Western 
talk  over  on  me.  I  would  die  of  monot- 
ony living  out  here." 

"I've  an  idea  what  their  life  is  here — 
I've  been  to  Ludlow  Center." 

So  there  you  have  it — the  apple  cut 
in  two;  take  your  choice. 

Of  course,  a  woman  must  always 
have  the  last  word  and  this  is  it:  "I 
know  which  side  they  will  take;  I  tell 
you!" 

"The  big  and  boundless  West,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"The  cosy  and  comfortable  East,"  she 
replied. 
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The  Painted  Desert' 

July  3,   1916 


The    Painted    Desert. 

All  morning  long  we  have  been  pass- 
ing over  the  Painted  Desert  of  Wyom- 
ing. 

Entering  it  last  night  as  the  new 
silver-crescent  moon  appeared  above  the 
yellow  setting  sun,  we  were  prepared 
to  see  this  morning  the  gorgeous  color- 
ing that  we  knew  would  greet  us. 

But  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
wonderful  change  in  temperature. 

Yellow  sunset  means  cooler  and 
winds.  But  who  could  expect,  after  93 
degrees  in  the  shade  yesterday  (and 
no  shade  at  that!)  to  find  it  so  cold 
this  morning  that  we  have  actually 
donned  sweaters  and  coats. 

All  morning  long  we  have  been  drink- 
ing in  deep  drafts  of  the  purest  air  that 
flies.  There  is  wine  in  it.  Only  at 
Colorado  Springs  last  year,  once  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  and  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  have  I  ever  smelt 
and  tasted  and  breathed  such  air.  Dry, 
pure,  invigorating. 

Forgotten  is  the  heat  of  yesterday. 
Forgotten  is  the  dust  and  dirt.  This 
is  a  new  day,  a  new  land  and  a  new 
man. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  in 
the  air,  you  say,  to  enthuse  over  a 
desert. 

But  such  a  desert! 

Sky  as  blue  as  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples. 

Rocks  and  sand  as  lurid — rich  reds 
and  browns — as  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado. 

A  touch  of  green   sage-brush. 

Formations  rising  majestically 
against  the  sky  that  are  the  works  in 
miniature  of  the  cliff-dwellers  and 
mound-builders  of  the  southern  deserts. 

No  life,  no  habitation— except  here 
and  there.  Occasionally  a  small  stream. 
Now  and  then  a  few  browsing  cattle. 
Once  or  twice  we  pass  a  real  mining 
town — (coal)  like  "Green  River"  along 
the  Green  River  that  flows  south  into 
the  Colorado  and  thence  into  the  mys- 
terious Grand  Canyon. 
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Climbing  up,  up,  gradually,  from  the 
foot  hills  of  last  night,  we  get  imper- 
ceptibly higher.  Still  the  desert,  the 
desert  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  very  bowels  of  the  earth  must 
have  belched  forth  in  the  catyclysm  of 
Nature  to  turn  up  this  arid  stretch  be- 
tween the  farms  of  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas and  the  fertile  valley  of  California. 

At  Altamont — probably  the  apex  of 
this  part  of  the  Rockies — we  go  through 
a  long  tunnel  (five  minutes  in  passing) 
— and  then  the  increased  speed  of  the 
train  shows  that  we  are  descending,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

Now  we  pick  up  the  river  again  and 
with  it  the  trees  and  green  grass,  and 
glide  down  Spring  Valley  into  Evanston, 
"6,795  feet  high"  reads  the  sign  at  the 
station.  So  we  have  been  riding  more 
than  a  mile  high  in  the  air.  No  won- 
der it  is  cool! 

Through  canyons  with  sand  cliffs 
towering  high  the  train  rushes.  Here 
is  another  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Same 
formations  as  those  so  much  idealized 
at  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  the  coun- 
cil of  the  giants — huge  forms  rising 
naked  and  austere  into  the  clouds,  bat- 
tered by  rain  and  wind  into  figures  that 
the  imagination  can  easily  call  human — 
or  super-human.  There  is  a  big  bear — 
in  stone.  There  an  elephant.  Here  a 
camel.  Just  as  one  pictures  them  in  the 
real  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

If  Utah  had  a  press  agent  as  good  as 
Colorado,  tourists  would  flock  to  these 
Canyons  also. 

But  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
awakes  me  from  my  dreaming.  We  are 
in  Ogden.  The  train  parts.  One  sec- 
tion goes  on  to  the  coast.  "We  turn 
southward  into  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  is  a  gull — a  sea  gull.  Flocks 
of  them.  What  are  they  doing  here? 

Oh,  yes,  Salt  Lake.  Salt  water;  sea 
gulls. 

And  then  I  hear  the  story — of  the  sa- 
cred gulls;  all  gulls  are  sacred  in  Utah; 
the  gull  is  the  State  emblem — the  gull 
and  the  bee-hive. 

The    bee-hive    signifies    industry. 

The  gull  signifies  salvation — and  this 
is  the  story  of  the  gull. 

When  the  M'ormons,  driven  from  one 
place  to  another,  finally  wandered 
through  the  canyon  between  the  moun- 
tains and  settled  where  Salt  Lake  now 
stands  they  found  an  arid  desert.  The 
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word  desert  is  used  in  many  ways  even 
now,  in  local  names. 

But  desert  or  no  desert  it  was  home 
to  the  Mormons  and  they  proceeded  to 
make  the  arid  valley  bloom  and  sus- 
tain them.  Here  was  industry — indus- 
try of  the  bee-hive. 

They  planted.  They  irrigated.  Crops 
began  to  grow.  They  were  happy.  Sud- 
denly— the  first  summer  they  were  here 
— came  a  pest  of  grasshoppers.  These 
pests  swarmed  over  everything.  They 
began  to  eat  the  crops.  The  Mormons 
were  in  despair.  In  their  despair  they 
prayed.  They  prayed  that  succor  be 
sent  to  them. 

Succor  came — from  »Heaven.  Gulls 
appeared.  Great  flocks  of  sea-gulls. 
Gulls  that  never  before  had  wandered 
so  far  from  the  ocean. 

But  here  they  came — and  ate  the 
grasshoppers.  Devoured  them — gour- 
mandized  on  them — spat  them  up — and 
ate  more. 

Mormon  crops  were  saved.  The  Mor- 
mons themselves  were  saved.  Saved  by 
the  gulls.  To-day  the  gulls  are  sacred. 
They  are  painted  in  the  dome  of  the 
magnificent  new  State  capitol,  just  com- 
pleted. They  are  in  the  Tabernacle. 
They  hover  over  the  City  of  Salt  Lake. 
And  they  make  their  home  on  the  great 
mountainous  island  in  Salt  Lake  itself, 
whence  they  probably  came,  when  call- 
ed from  Heaven. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

July  4,  1916 

Well,  the  sacred  gulls  ran  away  with 
my  pen  and  I  told  their  story  even  be- 
fore I  spoke  of  Salt  Lake  City  itself. 

How  shall  I  describe  this  wonderful 
city? 

Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  Salt 
Lake  (the  city)  is  worth  itself  and 
alone  the  time  and  energy  and  discom- 
fort of  three  days'  and  nights'  travel 
even  through  heat  and  dirt.  Yes,  it  is. 

A  city  of  124,000  sitting  in  the  lap  of 
grim,  gray  forbidding  mountains.  An 
arid  desert  when  the  Mormons  came 
in  1845.  Without  a  tree.  Without 
grass.  Nothing  but  sage-brush,  and 
little  of  that.  Now  a  thriving  city, 
laid  out  with  wide  streets  and  boule- 
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yards  running  due  north  and  south, 
east  and  west;  rows  of  stately  poplars 
(the  most  magnificent  I  have  seen  any- 
where) ;  green  lawns,  flowering  gardens, 
beautiful  vistas,  splendid  buildings; 
more  than  30  churches  (30  denomina- 
tions besides  the  Mormons) ;  big  school 
houses;  a  few  15  to  20  story  office  build- 
ings; the  famous  Mormon  temple,  taber- 
nacle and  other  Mormon  buildings. 
Brigham  Young's  home  and  that  of  his 
favorite  wife;  the  U.  S.  Government 
building  which  plural  wives  were  sup- 
posed to  occupy  (but  who  didn't),  when 
polygamy  was  outlawed;  fine  railroad 
stations;  and  the  only  State  capitol 
built  without  graft  (so  they  say  here) — 
a  superb  granite  classic  structure  that 
cost  only  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars but  which  is  finer  than  many  gov- 
ernment buildings  costing  double. 

While  on  the  subject  let  me  tell  you 
of  this  Capitol  building.  Situated  on  a 
hill,  like  the  Roman  forum — and  by  the 
way,  somehow  Salt  Lake  City,  rising 
from  the  basin  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  recalls  Rome — 
it  is  the  first  thing  that  catches  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  entering  the  city. 
Designed  somewhat  after  the  govern- 
ment building  in  Brussels — outlined 
front  and  back  and  on  the  sides  with 
a  row  of  classic  columns  and  with  a 
columned  dome  like  the  Capitol  at 
Washington — made  of  natural  granite, 
lined  inside  with  native  marble  and 
onyx,  it  is  the  perfection  of  good  taste 
in  architecture  and  decoration.  And  here 
it  sits  in  this  arid  desert  where  less 
than  75  years  ago  there  was  nothing 
but  wild  animals  and  rattlesnakes. 

Who  can  fail  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  industry,  the  management,  the  fore- 
sight of  Brigham  Young  and  his  daunt- 
less band  of  pioneers? 

But  to  return  to  the  Capitol  building. 
Light,  cheerful,  chaste  inside,  with 
every  room  an  outside  room  into  which 
streams  the  sunlight — exactly  the  op- 
posite of  our  dirty,  dingy,  dark  City 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  (which  cost  27 
millions) ;  and  without  any  fripperies 
or  gaudy  trappings  inside  as  in  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg  (which  cost  9  millions) — simple, 
classic,  superb  in  outline  and  appoint- 
ments; bronze  fixtures  in  pure  Empire 
style  (probably  suggested  by  the  bees 
of  Napoleon — here  it  is  the  bee-hive) ; 
rich  tapestries,  soft  rugs,  plain  fixtures; 
all  absolutely  fire-proof  (steel  and 
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stone) ;  a  building  that  will  live  among 
the  architectural  achievements  of  the 
world.  And  designed  by  a  Utah  archi- 
tect, built  of  Utah  materials,  fitted  by 
Utah  decorators,  with  only  a  little  aid, 
in  some  paintings,  by  an  artist  from 
New  York. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  all — as  the 
Utah  man  will  tell  you  with  a  smile — 
is  that  Eastern  money  built  the  Capitol. 
Harriman's  $750,000  inheritance  tax  and 
other  taxes  that  came  from  the  owners 
of  the  great  railroads  who  took  their 
charters  out  in  Utah. 

But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  city  and 
of  the  State? 

Well,  the  native  tells  you  that  a  wall 
could  be  built  around  Utah  and  its 
people  could  subsist  forever  without 
outside  aid. 

In  these  grim  mountains  are  all  the 
precious  metals — gold,  silver,  copper — 
even  radium. 

Enough  coal  (soft)  to  supply  the 
United  States  for  a  thousand  years. 
Enough  iron  to  supply  the  world.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  taken  out  of 
the  mines  every  working  day.  The  larg- 
est copper  mine  and  copper  smelters 
are  here.  Literally  a  solid  mountain  of 
copper — low  grade  ore  but  easily  mined; 
they  merely  pull  down  the  mountain  and 
pile  it  into  smelters.  More  cubic  yards 
of  dirt  (metal  ore)  is  moved  here  every 
day  than  was  moved  in  Culebra  Cut 
when  "the  dirt  was  flying  fastest." 

Utah  is  also  an  agricultural  state;  a 
grazing  state ;  and  the  southern  part  is 
almost  tropical  in  climate,  raising  figs 
and  dates  and  pomegranites,  and  straw- 
berries in  January. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  also  a  discributing 
dry  goods  centre.  One  concern,  under 
Mormon  control,  does  seven  millions 
a  year.  It  is  called  the  original  depart- 
ment store  because  Brigham  Young  or- 
ganized it  before  1850  on  a  depart- 
mental basis. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Mor- 
mons they  were  (and  are)  workers. 
And  their  leaders  had  (and  have)  vision. 
Witness  the  changing  of  this  desert  into 
a  garden;  the  laying  out  of  the  city  on 
so  grand  a  scale  with  wide  streets;  the 
state  capitol  of  to-day. 

Brigham  Young  discouraged  mining. 
He  thought  agriculture  was  better.  But 
much  of  the  Mormon  wealth  comes  from 
the  mines. 
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Utah  is  still  largely  Mormon.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  almost  half  Mormon  and 
half  Gentile.  The  Gentiles  respect  the 
Mormons  as  they  respect  themselves. 
Honest,  charitable,  liberal,  progressive, 
intelligent,  industrious  describes  them. 

One  who  enters  the  city  and  glances 
askance  at  a  whiskered  man  thinking: 
"You  old  divvil,  I  wonder  how  many 
wives  you  have  had,"  soon  changes  his 
thoughts- — as  it  dawns  upon  him  that 
the  Mormons  are  much  maligned,  that 
they  have  done  (and  are  doing)  a  very 
wonderful  work,  helping  one  another 
and  other's  interests  without  question 
of  faith  or  creed. 

The  Mormon  Temple  is  open  only  to 
Mormons.  But  the  Tabernacle  is  free 
to  the  public  and  every  day  at  noon  an 
organ  recital  is  given. 

The  organ  was  built  fifty  years  ago 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  one  of 
Young's  band  of  pioneers.  It  remained 
without  change  until  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  a  Chicago  firm  was  asked  to  over- 
haul and  add  to  it.  The  experts  came, 
examined  it  and  said  they  could  not  im- 
prove it — the  human  voice  tones  were 
beyond  anything  they  could  produce. 
So  they  merely  added  to  it  and  modern- 
ized it  with  chimes,  etc. 

It  is  superbly  sweet,  this  great  organ, 
the  singing  and  harp  effects  (I  am  not 
technical)  being  finer  than  anything  I 
have  ever  heard.  But  it  has  not  the 
depth  nor  the  power  of  the  St.  Louis 
organ  in  the  Philadelphia  Wanamaker 
Store.  The  organist  gave  it  full  chance 
but  the  magnificent  swells  and  touches 
(with  the  feeling  of  reserve)  that  v,e 
get  were  lacking.  One  felt  that  the  or- 
ganist were  "going  through  it"  as 
Paderewski  goes  through  a  piano.  Yet 
to  hear  it  play  "Annie  Laurie"  moved 
one  to  tears.  It  Is  much  better  in  soft 
effects  than  in  loud.  Yet  at  no  time 
is  it  harsh. 

The  Tabernacle  is  almost  perfection 
acoustically.  The  dome  is  of  wood 
without  even  a  metal  nail  in  it  (the 
rafters  are  tied  together  with  leather 
thongs  and  arched  without  supports) 
tormmg  a  huge  violin  sounding  board 
The  Tabernacle  is  250  feet  long,  but 
the  speaker's  voice  (not  strained)  is 
easily  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

When  the  recital  was  about  to  begin 
the  speaker  said:  "The  recital  will  last 
for  35  or  40  minutes.  The  doors  will  be 
closed  and  they  will  not  open  until  it 
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is  over.  Those  who  cannot  stay  will 
leave  now.  They  will  not  leave  their 
seats  after  the  recital  begins  until  it 
ends.  It  is  customary  not  to  applaud 
between  numbers.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  marvellous  acoustic 
properties  of  the  hall.  Even  the  slight- 
est whisper  can  be  heard  by  the  or- 
ganist and  is  very  distasteful  to  him 
while  playing.  He  hopes  you  will  not 
whisper  any  more  than  is  necessary." 

Everybody  took  the  admonition  in 
good  spirit.  No  one  moved  during  the 
recital.  No  one  whispered.  No  one  ap- 
plauded. At  the  end  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm. 

We  tried  to  go  to  Saltair,  the  Coney 
Island  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  bathe  in 
the  Lake,  but  the  crowds,  (Fourth  of 
July  holiday)  were  so  great  that  we 
could  not  get  on  the  train. 

Perhaps  the  view  of  the  city  which 
will  remain  longest  in  our  memories 
was  that  at  sunset  last  night.  We  were 
dining  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Utah 
Hotel  which  overlooks  the  entire  city 
and  seemed  to  lift  one  up  to  the  very 
mountains  themselves. 

The  sun  went  down  yellow  and 
orange,  showering  a  halo  of  golden 
glory  over  the  dull  red  peaks  in  the 
East. 

We  seemed  literally  to  be  sitting  in 
Fairyland.  Yellow  melted  into  gold  and 
gold  into  orange  and  orange  into  purple 
as  the  sun  dropped  lower,  sending  up  a 
radiance  of  glorified  color — bathing  all 
the  while  the  opposing  mountains  in  a 
flood  of  ever-changing  hues. 

I  sighed  for  an  artist's  touch — and  an 
artist's  soul,  as  through  the  azure  tints 
showed  the  small  silvery  crescent  moon. 

Lower  dropped  the  sun.  Lower  grew 
the  tones  of  the  gorgeous  colorings. 
Lights  began  to  gleam  in  the  city  below. 
Music  played.  Couples  left  their 
tables.  Ho,  there,  bring  lights.  On  with 
the  dance!  The  day  is  done.  The  world 
must  move  its  mad  way. 

But  later — in  bed — I  looked  out  the 
window — at  the  spires  of  the  Temples, 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight — and  I  won- 
dered whether  Brigham  Young's  soul 
was  not  hovering  over  the  fair  city  he 
had  built — and  whispering:  all  is  well, 
all  is  well. 
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Yellowstone  Park 

July  5-9,  1916 

This  shall  be  "my  own  story"  of  the 
Yellowstone.  I  shall  try  to  be  sane  and 
sensible  in  the  telling.  I  shall  run  away 
from  adjectives  as  fast  as  they  pursue. 
But  I  know  I  shall  be  caught  at  last.  I 
have  spent  only  one  day  within  the 
Park,  but  it  is  already,  to  me,  the  Land 
of  a  Thousand  Wonders. 

"Take  along  plenty  of  wraps,"  we 
were  told,  "and  dust  coats." 

So  far  we  haven't  used  the  wraps  for 
the  temperature  has  been  at  about  75 
degrees  all  day  long — dry  and  delight- 
ful air;  but  we  have  used  the  dust  coats. 
Uncle  Sam  is  too  poor  to  sprinkle  the 
roads,  so  we  jog  along  through  clouds 
of  spraying  dirt. 

"Take  dark  glasses,"  the  guide  book 
says — and  for  this  injunction  many 
thanks;  they  are  life-savers. 

But   to  begin  at   the  beginning. 
An    all-night    ride    from    Salt    Lake, 
rather    bumpy    and    wriggly,    lands    the 
traveler  at  Yellowstone   Station  at   6.45 
in   the   morning. 

We  were  awake  at  5.  The  altitude 
(over  7,000  feet),  the  keen  air,  the  an- 
ticipation— all  formed  a  mental  eye- 
opener  that  fairly  pulled  us  out  of  our 
berths  long  before  the  train  stopped. 

Breakfast  is  the  important  thing,  and 
the  trains  stop  in  front  of  the  dining 
room  and  not  in  front  of  the  station. 
All  rush  in,  to  find  stoves  going  and 
breakfast  ready — melon,  breakfast  food, 
fish  (trout),  broiled  chicken,  scrambled 
eggs,  bacon,  potatoes,  coffee,  griddle 
cakes — all  for  a  dollar.  And  how  some 
of  the  tourists  did  eat.  The  Cook's  par- 
ties of  Europe  have  nothing  on  the 
"Wylie-way"  parties  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

After  breakfast  (we  skipped  two- 
thirds  of  it)  we  arrange  our  baggage 
(checking  the  unneedfuls),  secure  a  sur- 
rey (much  better  than  going  in  the  reg- 
ular busses),  and  we  are  off;  promptly 
at  7.45,  in  the  cool  of  a  magical  morning. 

The  horses  jog  down  through  Christ- 
mas Tree  Grove — a  forest  of  firs  and 
pines  and  spruce,  so  orderly  arranged 
that  it  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  book  or  out  of 
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"Alice  in  Wonderland"  as  Carroll  might 
have  written  it  in  the  Yellowstone. 

A  dome  of  deep  blue  above.  Not  a 
cloud  to  be  seen.  A  gentle  breeze  with 
"snap"  in  it.  A  fine  road.  And  two 
happy  hearts  attuned  to  each  other  and 
to  Nature,  their  mother. 

The  driver  is  Frank  Truax,  a  relative 
of  Judge  Truax,  "back  in  York  State" 
he  says.  The  horses  are  named  Choco- 
late (black)  and  Snowball  (white).  We 
immediately  re-name  them  Chocolate  and 
Marshmallow. 

To  the  rear  are  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  On  either  side  the  flr-cov- 
ered  ridges.  In  front  the  open  road  and 
the  valley  up  which  we  travel. 

First  surprise;  the  cleanliness  of  the 
park.  It  looks  like  some  millionaire's 
estate  along  the  Hudson.  Save  for  dead 
wood  in  the  thick  forest,  nothing  mars 
the  landscape.  No  ugly  underbrush. 
No  scars  of  bare  earth  so  often  seen  in 
the  mountains.  Green,  green  every- 
where, in  all  its  ranging  shades,  a  sap- 
phire blue  sky,  and  now — as  the  morn- 
ing advances — some  fleecy  clouds  that 
fashion  themselves  into  all  manner  of 
imaginative  shapes. 

Soon  we  pick  up  the  Madison  River, 
cool  to  the  eye;  then  the  Firehole  River, 
with  its  rushing  cascades  and  swirling 
rapids;  and  up  the  canyons,  formed  by 
these  streams,  magnificent  vistas  un- 
fold. 

"There's  a  deer" — the  first  view  of 
animal  life. 

"There's  an  eagle" — a  little  later;  a 
bald-headed  eagle  sitting  in  all  his  ma- 
jesty (or  comedy)  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  waiting  to  snatch  his  prey. 

"And  here  are  the  mosquitoes" — more 
comedy — and  they  literally  swarm  over 
us.  The  mosquitoes  were  surprise  num- 
ber two.  But  they  soon  passed  as  the 
breeze  freshened. 

"Firehole"  is  literally  a  river  of  "fire" 
water,  emitted  by  the  geysers  and 
springs,  the  water  cooling  quickly,  how- 
ever, as  it  passes  along.  At  places  It 
is  hot  on  the  bottom  (so  I  am  told)  and 
cold  on  top. 

Soon  we  come  to  the  lower  geyser 
basin  which  holds  more  than  600  hot 
springs  and  a  dozen  or  more  geysers. 

The  springs  bubble  all  the  time.  The 
geysers  perform  only  rarely. 

It  is  true  that  all  geysers  and  hot 
pools  are  alike;  and  that  no  two  ar« 
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alike.  See  one  and  one  gets  a  good  idea 
of  all.  Yet  each  has  its  own  individual- 
ity, its  own  peculiarity,  its  own  beauty. 

One  pool  is  emerald.  Another  azure. 
A  third  is  golden.  Others  run  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  color  is  caused  by  the  depth,  the 
lining  of  the  pool,  the  color  of  the  sky 
and  a  vegetable  growth  that  lives  in 
hot  water  up  to  180  degrees  and  that 
changes  its  color  from  green  to  dark 
brown  according  to  the  temperature. 
The  brown  color  overflowing  the  hot  pools 
as  the  water  overflows  leads  to  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  iron  or  sulphur;  in 
reality  the  color  is  the  brown  vegetable 
growth  underneath  the  water;  the  water 
itself  is  usually  as  pure  as  crystal,  im- 
pregnated only  with  silica  or  lime,  both 
white. 

Fantastic  names  are  given  to  most  of 
the  pools— suggesting  the  lower  regions 
and  his  satanic  majesty.  Hell's  Half 
Acre,  the  Devil's  Paint  Pot,  the  Devil's 
Ear,  are  some  of  the  names.  Other  names 
are  given  according  to  the  color  or  shape 
of  the  pool  or  geyser — such  as  Morning 
Glory  Spring  (shaped  like  a  morning 
glory)  Silver  Globe  (always  bubbling 
silver  globules),  Sapphire  Pool  (a  won- 
derfully deep  blue),  Turquoise  Spring 
(true  to  color). 

Economic  Geyser,  frequently  in  erup- 
tion, is  so  named  because  all  its  water 
falls  back  again  in  its  crater  and  is 
used  over  again — economy. 

The  Devil's  Paint  Pots  are  perhaps 
the  most  weird  of  all  the  eruptions 
in  this  basin.  They  are  located  In  a 
large  putty  looking  caldron  which  emits 
in  perhaps  a  dozen  "pots"  vari-colored 
putty-like  substances,  ranging  through 
all  the  pastel  shades.  It  is  like  thick 
liquid  mud  constantly  bubbling  and  boil- 
ing and  throwing  splashes  of  itself  over 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  It  is  all  silicious 
clay.  Once  a  too  venturesome  woman 
fell  into  this  caldron  and  disappeared 
at  once  from  view,  cremated  in  a  jiffy. 
Now  the  "pots"  are  surrounded  with  a 
fence. 

Taking  luncheon  at  Fountain  Hotel, 
after  driving  20  miles  we  are  picked  up 
again  by  the  soldiers  who  ride  in  front 
and  in  the  rear  of  our  cavalcade  to  pro- 
tect us  from  bandits!  Waugh,  that  starts 
our  thoughts.  More  than  30,000  people 
go  through  the  park  every  summer  (over 
50,000  last  summer — Exposition  year) 
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and  perhaps  there  is  one  hold-up  every 
two  summers  (sometimes  only  a  press 
agent  story)  but,  of  course,  we  feel  that 
we  are  going:  to  be  the  ones  held  up  this 
summer. 

We  shift  our  money  from  one  place  to 
another,  thanking  Heaven  that  we  have 
mostly  express  checks  (and  as  the  guide 
says  that  once  when  he  was  held  up 
eight  years  ago  the  bandit  searched  even 
the  women's  stockings,  I  find  my  com- 
panion instinctively  reaching  for  hers) 
but  there  is  too  much  to  see  to  think  of 
bandits  and  we  forget  the  "scare." 
Mentally  I  say  if  we  are  held  up  the 
loss  will  be  worth  the  advertisement. 


Old  Faithful  Inn. 

About  3.30  o'clock,  a  little  tired  and  a 
little  sleepy  (the  high  altitude)  we 
sight  Old  Faithful  Inn,  its  rustic  tim- 
bers rising  and  melting  into  the  green 
mountains. 

It  is  two  miles  away.  It  seems  to  be 
only  two  blocks  away. 

The  pure  atmosphere  plays  tricks  on 
the  uninitiated.  They  tell  a  story  in 
this  country  of  a  stranger  who  looked 
out  of  his  hotel  window  at  the  mountain 
and  said  he  would  walk  over  to  it  be- 
fore breakfast.  It  was  10  miles  away. 
It  looked  to  be  half  a  mile.  He  walked 
and  walked  and  finally  came  to  a  little 
stream  that  he  could  leap  across.  He 
sat  down  and  began  taking  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do"  his  companion  asked.  "Going  to 
get  ready  to  wade.  You  can't  fool  me 
a  second  time.  This  stream  may  be  a 
mile  wide." 

Old  Faithful  Inn  lives  up  to  its  repu- 
tation. Whether  Hubbard  built  his 
Phalansterie  first  and  copied  this  Inn, 
or  whether  this  is  a  copy  of  his,  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  much  alike. 

Made  out  of  rough  hewn  timbers,  with 
shingles  and  bark  covering  on  the  sides 
and  roof,  it  is  the  one  type  of  architec- 
ture that  would  not  seem  out  of  place 
here.  Huge  firaplaces  with  friendly  log 
fires,  mission  furniture,  Indian  grass 
rugs,  all  add  to  the  harmony.  A  new 
section — a  wing  overlooking  Old  Faith- 
ful Geyser,  holds  two  score  rooms,  each 
with  a  bath — welcome,  indeed,  after  the 
dusty  ride. 

Old  Faithful  was  faithful,  as  usual, 
and  belched  fo.-th  his  tons  of  water  and 
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spray  and  steam  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high,  just  as  we  arrived.  He  "plays" 
every  75  minutes  and  the  sight  is  grand, 
indeed. 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  upper  porch 
of  the  Inn.  We  have  had  a  good  din- 
ner. I  have  walked  over  the  geyser 
"basin"  which  fronts  the  hotel.  I  have 
seen  The  Castle  Geyser  play,  and  the 
Grand  Geyser,  and  Old  Faithful  three 
times  and  I  am  filled  with  the  grandeur 
and  awe  of  it  all. 

One  feels  very  close  to  the  infernal 
regions — or  to  the  molten  center  of  the 
£arth — as  one  chooses  to  call  it.  And 
Dante,  before  he  pictured  his  "Inferno," 
must  surely  have  visited  a  geyser  basin. 

Geysers,  you  know,  are  caused  by  the 
wat<;r  from  the  surrounding  mountains 
flowing  down  in  subterraneous  passages 
until  it  comes  to  the  molten  lava  still 
underneath,  where  being  changed  to 
steam,  it  emerges  through  the  geyser 
tubes  into  geysers. 

Scientists  have  calculated  from  the 
formation  (for  instance  from  the  Cas- 
tle geyser  which  has  built  up  a  tower 
10  to  15  feet  high)  that  these  geysers 
have  been  belching  for  at  last  30,000 
years.  Yet  Yellowstone  Park  was  dis- 
covered less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

From  this  porch  I  can  see  steam  ris- 
ing from  20  craters,  and  Old  Faithful 
has  just  played  again.  I  have  looked  into 
at  least  100  of  these  boiling  pools  and  I 
think  I  am  "through"  with  geysers  for 
tonight,  at  least.  But  I  shall  never  for- 
get them.  One  can  never  forget  them. 


Yellowstone  Park 

Second  Day. 
July  6,  1916. 

Too  much  is  too  much. 

Too  much  scenery.  Too  much  beauty. 
Too  much  timber.  Too  much  mountain. 
Too  much  looking — to  see  the  bears. 
Too  much  talk.  Too  much  silence.  Too 
much  dust.  Too  much  heat.  Too  much 
sun.  Too  much  waiting.  Too  much 
monotony.  Too  much  fatigue.  Too  much 
driving. 

And  too  little  is  too  little. 

Too  little  variety.  Too  little  snow. 
Too  little  breeze.  Too  little  excitement. 
Too  little  game. 
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This  was  my  mood  as  we  finished  the 
last  two  of  the  33  mile  drive  today  from 
Old  Faithful  to  Yellowstone  Lake.  It 
is  a  mood  every  traveler  falls  into,  and 
I  set  it  down  here  as  a  warning  that 
you,  too,  will  experience  it  when  you 
come  to  this  wonder  spot. 

But  my  spirit  has  freshened.  I  have 
had  a  bath.  I  am  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  this  fine  big  colonial  hotel  overlook- 
ing the  blue  Yellowstone  Lake — yes, 
blue,  not  yellow.  Across  the  water  rise 
the  snow  mountains.  Sleeping  Giant  is 
at  one  end — a  giant  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  face  towards  Heaven — fine  pro- 
file: forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin; 
full  length  body,  even  to  his  turned-up 
toes — all  sculptured  out  of  the  mountain 
top;  with  a  white  collar  around  his  neck 
made  out  of  snow.  Farther  along  rise 
to  almost  12,000  feet  the  Teton  peaks — 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vista  lies  Pelican  Island, 
with  real  pelicans.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  hotel  is  a  greensward  reaching 
down  to  the  lake. 

The  birds  are  singing.  The  breeze  is 
blowing.  The  sky  is  blue.  The  clouds 
are  fleecy.  The  pines  are  sighing  in  the 
wind.  I  am  at  peace.  I  am  happy. 

Surely,  this  is  one  of  nature's  gems. 
This  lake.  This  setting.  As  the  sun 
goes  down  the  purple  mists  gather  over 
the  woods.  The  tints,  from  lavender  to 
deep  blue,  seem  to  swim  over  the  snow 
caps.  Fair  as  Bellagio  and  Como,  with 
the  added  grandeur  of  the  snow  rim  to 
the  hills.  Water  as  blue  as  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Air  as  pure  and  as  crisp 
as  atop  Rigi  Kulm.  My  soul  is  steeped 
in  the  serenity,  the  beauty,  the  majesty 
of  it  all. 

And  I  arrived  here  with  a  grouch! 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  way  Is 
long  and  dusty  over  the  mountains  from 
Old  Faithful.  And  the  scenery  is  a 
trifle  monotonous — just  like  any  moun- 
tain scenery.  But  this  superb  outlook 
repays  all  the  tedium  of  the  ride. 

We  went  to  bed  last  night  with  Old 
Faithful  Geyser  flashing  in  our  eyes, 
the  searchlight  playing  on  it.  He  played 
late — the  old  rascal,  and  for  a  time  we 
thought  he  would  belie  his  name  and 
not  play  at  all.  Only  a  few  sputtering 
jets  of  water,  occasionally  for  fully  ten 
minutes.  Then  suddenly  a  giant  out- 
burst and  Old  Faithful  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood.  The  water  scintillated 
through  the  flash  of  light.  It  glowed. 
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It  gloomed.  It  sprayed.  It  burst  into 
a  thousand  globules.  It  fumed.  It 
swirled.  It  foamed.  And  then  nodded 
and  went  to  sleep — as  we  closed  our 
eyes. 

This  morning  we  awoke  with  the  sun 
and  beheld  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
Old  Faithful  playing  against  the  sun- 
rise. All  the  magnificence  of  the  night 
before,  but  multiplied  a  thousand  times. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  spec- 
tacle. It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the 
thrill  that  it  will  bring  to  you  when 
vou  see  it  yourself  for  the  first  time. 
Only  once  does  one  feel  the  thrill — the 
true  thrill  of  true  love.  Only  once  does 
one  see  Old  Faithful  at  sunrise. 

The  first  glimpse  of  cascades  comes 
on  this  ride  from  Old  Faithful  to  Yel- 
lowstone Lake — Kepler's  Cascade.  We 
shall  see  more  later — and  more  mag- 
nificent. So  this  shall  remain  unde- 
scribed. 

A  little  later,  after  climbing  and 
climbing,  we  cross  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, the  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  At  the  top  ;i 
small  lake  from  which  the  water  flows 
two  ways — east  towards  the  Atlantic, 
west  towards  the  Pacific. 

From  Shoshone  Lake  and  Shoshone 
Point,  Teton  peaks  and  the  snow  moun- 
tains rimming  Yellowstone  Lake  come 
into  view  for  the  first  time.  Teton 
peaks  are  50  miles  away.  They  look 
only  five — the  air  is  so  clear. 

The  stop  at  "The  Thumb"  for  luncheon 
is  hot  and  tedious,  but  the  food  is  good, 
clean  and  beautifully  served.  The  clean- 
liness and  excellent  service  at  all  the 
Yellowstone  hotels  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Far  from  the  railroad,  they  are 
excellently  supplied  and  intelligently 
administered. 

From  "The  Thumb"  a  boat  may  be 
taken  across  the  lake  to  the  hotel,  or 
the  coaches  may  be  continued.  We  pre- 
ferred the  coaches  and  were  rewarded 
by  a  view  of  a  magnificent  bull  elk,  with 
large  eight-pointed  horns,  and  two  love- 
ly deer.  No  bears  yet,  but  we  have 
hopes. 

Yellowstone  is  a  large  lake,  20  miles 
across,  the  largest  at  the  altitude  (7,741 
feet)  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
a  lake  in  Peru. 

A  tourist  has  just  taken  a  seat  by  my 
side.  He  is  looking  over  the  lake.  His 
first  comment  was  (to  his  boy):  "That 
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was  the  longest,  tiredest  ride  I  ever  put 
through." 

So,  you  see,  my  mood  as  I  arrived  here 
was  not  exceptional.  But  his  tired  feel- 
ing is  being  washed  away  by  the  beauty 
of  the  view  before  him.  Yes,  his  soul 
has  been  bathed  and  washed  clean  al- 
ready— in  two  minutes — and  he  is  now 
saying:  "We  stop  here  only  one  night, 
I  wish  it  were  three." 

Such  are  the  vagaries  of  tourists! 

At  last  we  have  seen  the  bears.  First 
one  half  way  up  a  tree,  peering  down 
at  us.  Then  14  at  one  time. 

They  came  out  of  the  woods  behind 
the  hotel  to  feed.  As  we  approached 
we  heard  a  squawking.  Hundreds  of 
seagulls  fluttered  over  the  spot.  Two 
small  cub  bears  were  feeding — and  they 
held  the  gulls  at  bay. 

"Look  there — a  big  cinnamon  bear" — 
and  he  stepped  out  of  the  forest. 

"And  over  there,  climbing  up  a  tree" 
— a  little  black  fellow  was  crawling  up 
as  fast  as  his  dumpy  legs  would  move 
him — chased  by  another  cinnamon  bear. 
The  brown  bears  are  the  fighters;  the 
black  seem  to  be  cowards. 

The  we  saw  two,  six,  eight,  ten  other 
bears — 14  in  all.  Big  and  little,  black 
and  brown,  bowlegged  all. 

They  would  amble  along.  Occasionally 
they  would  sit  up  straight.  One  old 
fellow  stood  upright  for  five  minutes, 
scratching  his  back  against  a  tree. 

Yes,  they  are  real  live  sure-enough 
bears  out  of  the  forest,  but  the  scene 
is  "staged"  just  the  same.  Coaxed  from 
their  haunts  with  the  lure  of  food,  the 
bears  afford  the  star  attraction  at  this 
hotel. 

Old  Faithful  has  her  geyser;  the  Lake 
Hotel  has  her  bears;  Canyon  Hotel  has 
her  Grand  Canyon;  Mammoth  has  her 
Mammoth  Springs.  Well  planned,  well 
advertised,  and  on  the  whole  a  good 
show. 

As  we  turned  to  come  back  from  the 
bears,  there  was  a  little  brown  cub  just 
behind  us. 

"Ugh — we  must  have  walked  right  by 
him  coming  out" — and  the  lady  by  my 
side  shuddered.  The  cub  looked  at  us; 
we  at  the  cub;  who  was  most  fright- 
ened? 

Now  the  sun  is  going  down.  "Let's 
see  the  sun  throw  her  purple  rays  over 
the  lake." 
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"Oh,  I  have  seen  the  most  wonderful 
sun-sets  over  the  Hudson  River"  is  the 
reply. 

Someone  is  getting  homesick  and 
sleepy — so  good  night. 


Yellowstone 
"Grand  Canyon" 

Third  Day. 
July  7,  1916 

What  is  truth?  asked  Pilate. 

"Truth  is  what  we  feel  inside  of  our- 
selves," says  the  Lady  by  my  side. 

Is  truth  absolute  or  is  it  relative? 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  will 
call  this  canyon  grand,  magnificent,  ma- 
jestic. 

To  me   these   adjectives   misapply. 

Yet  in  an  absolute  sense  the  smaller 
canyon  is  grand,  it  is  magnificent,  it  is 
majestic.  Even  after  seeing  the  "great 
canyon,"  it  is  beautiful,  wonderful, 
even  superb,  but  not  grand,  nor  magnifi- 
cent, nor  majestic. 

To  begin  with,  the  Yellowstone  can- 
yon is  only  about  one-one-hundredth 
the  size  of  the  Arizona  canyon. 

It  is  only  a  gash  cut  in  the  face  of 
Mother  Earth,  plainly  cut  by  the  rush- 
ing river.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  an 
upheaval  of  Nature,  a  turning  inside 
out  of  the  earth  itself.  It  neither  sug- 
gests nor  represents  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Arizona 
canyon  does. 

It  is  too  close  to  the  eye.  It  has  no 
vistas.  It  has  no  "atmosphere."  It  has 
no  formations,  except  a  few  that  sug- 
gest old  castles  along  the  Rhine;  no 
spires,  no  domes,  no  minarets,  no  pipe 
organs.  It  has  no  rim,  its  edges  being 
broken  and  cut  into  by  trees  that  grow 
half  way  down  the  sides,  some  scraggly 
brush  reaching  even  to  the  water's  edge. 

It  is  only  a  thousand  feet  deep.  The 
Arizona  canyon  is  six  thousand  feet 
deep. 

It  has  no  trails  leading  down,  except 
one  which  reaches  an  uninteresting  spot. 
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Yet  the  Yellowstone  Canyon  is  a  gem 
of  purest  ray. 

That  is  perhaps  its  chief  fault;  it  is 
too  faultless.  It  is  like  a  painting — 
literally  like  a  painting.  Lead  one  there 
blindfolded,  suddenly  uncover  his  eyes 
and  he  might  exclaim:  "What  a  superb 
canvas." 

The  colors  seem  painted  colors.  They 
are  too  plainly  there — uncovered  with 
atmosphere.  No  haze,  no  illusion — 
which  is  the  perfection  of  naturalness. 

The  colors  are  superb — that  is  true. 
Ruddy  orange,  warm  browns,  sepia, 
putty,  terra  cotta,  greens,  yellows — all 
magnificently  blended. 

The  colors  seem  to  flow.  Whether  it 
is  the  rushing  Yellowstone,  foaming 
green  and  white  at  the  depths,  or 
whether  it  is  the  perfect  blending  of 
color — one  flowing  indefinably  into  an- 
other— the  colors,  to  the  eye,  surely 
flow.  The  spectator  seems  to  swim  in 
color. 

Here  and  there  is  a  blood-red  wound 
— a  gash  on  a  gash.  So  red,  so  blood- 
like,  that  it  hurts  the  eye.  One  shivers 
with  pain. 

But  on  the  whole  the  reaction  to  the 
color  is  pleasant  and  soothing. 

I  first  saw  the  Yellowstone  Canyon 
from  "Artist's  Point."  It  was  disap- 
pointing. The  Falls  were  superb.  A 
sheer  drop  of  thousands  of  tons  of  water 
318  feet  into  boiling  depths  below.  But 
the  canyon  walls  were  uninspiring.  A 
beautiful  picture  for  an  artist's  brush, 
but  little  more. 

Then  we  drove  clear  around  over  the 
cement  bridge  again  to  the  far  observa- 
tion point  on  the  west  side:  "Inspira- 
tion Point." 

"See  the  canyon  from  Inspiration 
Point,"  I  was  told. 

I  saw  it.  Still  I  was  not  inspired.  I 
tarried.  I  hung  over  the  sheer  cliff.  I 
called  upon  the  spirit  to  move  me. 

The  spectacle  grew,  of  course.  The 
Falls  at  the  extreme  end  were  magnifi- 
cent, as  they  always  are.  The  ribbon 
of  water  boiled  and  seethed  and  tum- 
bled and  roared.  The  canyon  walls 
swam  in  color.  It  was  all  extremely 
beautiful,  but  not,  no  not  majestic,  not 
glorious,  not  after  seeing  the  "big" 
Grand  Canyon.  I  must  tell  what  I  saw, 
what  I  felt,  not  what  others  see  and 
feel.  The  truth!  The  truth! 

An  eagle  soared  below.     That  I  never 
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saw  in  the  Arizona  Canyon.  And  two 
eagle  nests,  with  the  young  waiting 
for  their  mother's  return,  were  on  the 
crags.  But  even  this  unusual  spectacle 
did  not  stir  me  as  I  wanted  to  be  stirred. 

Then  we  moved  to  "Grand  View." 
Here  we  saw  the  lower  canyon.  A  wider 
spread.  A  few  turrets.  A  sea  of  rich 
lurid  color.  But  still  I  sighed  for  what 
was  not  there. 

As  a  last  resort  I  climbed  out  to 
"Lookout  Point"  and  saw,  and  saw — 
the  majestic  Falls  in  its  full  sweep — 
and  for  the  first  time  experienced  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  ecstacy;  but  it  was 
the  Falls  that  moved  me,  not  the 
canyon. 

One  misses  the  silence,  the  solemn 
silence,  the  symphony  of  silence,  that 
one  feels  in  the  only  "grand"  canyon 
in  the  world. 

The  cataract  and  whirlpools  of  the 
river  boom  and  roar,  but  it  is  music 
not  half  so  glorious  as  the  music  of 
silence  one  feels  in  the  Arizona  canyon. 

Perhaps  I  am  unfair  to  the  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone.  All  around  me,  as 
I  write,  the  tourists  are  singing  its 
praises.  One  man  I  met,  however,  feels 
as  I  feel.  He  also  had  visited  the 
"grand"  canyon  of  Arizona.  And  he 
expressed  himself  as  I  am  expressing 
myself  now. 

To  those  who  have  seen  both  canyons 
the  comparison,  I  think,  will  run  some- 
thing like  this: 

Illustrating   the   smaller   canyon   first: 

In  music  it  is  like  a  stringed  quar- 
tette against  a  full  Wagnerian  orches- 
tra; like  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song" 
against  Walkure ;  like  McCormack's 
voice  against  Caruso's;  like  a  violin 
against  a  pipe  organ. 

In  painting  it  is  like  a  Frieseke 
against  a  Raphael  or  a  Titian. 

In  sculpture  it  is  like  one  of  latter- 
day  Italian  marbles  against  Angelo's 
David. 

In  poetry  it  is  like  Tennyson  against 
Shakespeare. 

In  oratory  it  is  like  Bryan  against 
Lincoln. 

In  drama  it  is  a  Hackett  against  an 
Irving. 

In  men — it  is  a  Stotesbury  compared 
with  a  Wanamaker. 

And — to  go  the  limit  while  the  mood 
is  on — it  is  Neapolitan  ice-cream  against 
a  Neapolitan  sunset. 
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There,   I   feel   better  now. 

I  have  been  severe,  I  know.  I  hope 
it  will  prevent  no  one  from  seeing  the 
Yellowstone  Canyon.  Only,  be  sure  to 
see  it  before  you  see  the  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  in  Arizona. 

On  the  way  along  the  canyon  we  saw 
two  bea'rs,  in  the  very  depths,  at  the 
water's  edge — which  made  up  for  every- 
thing. Nature  never  halts  her  law 
of  compensation. 

And  on  our  return  a  mother  deer  and 
a  doe  ran  directly  in  front  of  our  car- 
riage. 

The  drive  from  the  Lake  Hotel  to 
the  canyon  is  uninteresting,  but  not 
fatiguing.  It  consumes  only  three 
hours. 

On  the  way  we  passed  a  mud  geyser, 
belching  hot  mud,  and  the  Dragon's 
Mouth,  showing  that  this  dragon  is  al- 
ways sea  sick;  but  geysers  are  an  old 
story  now  and  they  no  longer  thrill. 

The  hotel  here — the  Grand  Canyon 
Hotel — is  a  marvel.  Built  all  of  wood, 
lined  with  birch  that  was  hauled  40 
miles  from  the  railroad,  erected  amid 
the  snows  of  winter,  accommodating 
500  people,  it  is  a  marvel  of  archi- 
tecture and  engineering.  It  is  mission 
in  style  and  furnishings,  harmoniously 
fitted  with  mission  furniture,  lamps 
and  rugs,  and  contains  the  largest 
lounging  room  in  the  world. 

The  service  and  food  are  excellent, 
as  usual,  and  the  beds  and  rooms  very 
comfortable,  indeed. 

We  have  music  here — and  dancing — 
and  the  tourists  are  afoot  literally  all 
the  time.  To-morrow  Dunraven  Pass — 
then  Mammoth  Springs — then  back  to 
civilization.  We  shall  not  be  sorry. 
We  have  been  away  from  New  York 
just  seven  days.  It  seems  seven 
months.  No  snorting  locomotives.  No 
screaming  whistles.  No  roaring  trains. 
No  rumbling  busses  up  Riverside  Drive. 
No  newspapers.  No  war  news.  No  ad- 
vertising. No  business.  No  golf.  Ah. 
well,  it  is  good  to  be  alone  once  in  a 
while — only  once  in  a  while. 


Yellowstone 
"Mammoth  Springs" 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Days. 
July  8  and  9,  1916 

"All  that  one  needs  is  a  start." 

We  were  looking  a  thousand  feet 
down  Tower  Canyon.  The  carriage 
wheels  were  on  the  very  rim  of  the  road. 
A  sheer  drop  over  the  precipice.  I 
thought  of  our  going  down  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Arizona  and  said,  "I  be- 
lieve one  could  trail  down  this." 

"Yes,  all  that  you  need  is  a  start," 
said  the  Lady  of  Smiles  by  my  side. 

The  driver  thought  this  a  great  joke 
— and  later  he  showed  us  the  "Devil's 
Slide,"  a  slide  of  dirt  perpendicularly 
down  Bunson's  Peak,  a  high  mountain. 
"All  that  the  devil  needs  is  a  start," 
he  said. 

The  ride  from  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
Mammoth  Springs,  over  Dunraven  Pass, 
presents  the  finest  scenery  in  the  park. 

"This  is  the  only  drive  that  comes  up 
to  my  expectations,"  says  the  Lady. 

Climbing  steadily  up  the  mountain 
for  two  hours,  magnificent  panoramas 
and  vistas  open  at  every  turn. 

The  Grand  Range  of  snow  mountains 
seems  to  rise  higher  and  higher  as  we 
climb.  Green  hills  and  valleys  are 
closer  at  hand.  The  view  is  somewhat 
like  the  lower  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  ride  is  much  like  that  over 
the  Tete  Noir  and  Simplon  Passes. 

Skirting  the  skyline  an  elk  suddenly 
loomed  up.  He  looked  us  over  in  all 
his  majesty,  and  with  a  spirit  of  dis- 
dain continued  his  grazing. 

In  Dunraven  Pass,  itself,  we  reach  the 
snow  line  and  the  road  is  cut  through 
drifts  of  snow  that  still  remain.  At 
one  point  the  cut  drift  was  so  deep  that 
snow  was  as  high  as  the  carriage  top 
on  either  side. 

At  Tower  Falls  where  we  stop  for 
luncheon  a  brown  bear  suddenly  ap- 
peared. "Oh,  that  is  Teddy,"  they  said. 
"He  comes  down  every  year  as  soon  as 
we  open  camp.  Last  night  he  broke 
Into  the  meat  house  and  stole  seven 
pounds  of  butter.  He  ate  two." 

What  was  done  with  the  other  five  we 
were  not  informed.  Luckily  we  brought 
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our  lunch  with  us,  so  we  escaped  "bear- 
butter." 

Tower  Canyon,  along  the  top  of  which 
the  road  leads,  is  a  wonderful  sight  and 
is  interesting  because  of  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  walls.  About  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  top  there  is  a  band 
of  rock  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  heavy  plank  fence.  It  seems  as 
though  built  by  human  hands  to  keep 
the  top  of  the  mountain  from  falling 
down  into  the  canyon.  About  300  feet 
below,  this  formation  of  rock  repeats 
itself. 

The  guide  at  Tower  Falls  tells  us 
some  stories  as  we  eat  our  luncheon. 
"That  mud  geyser,"  he  says,  "that  you 
saw  back  yonder.  Do  you  know  what 
Bob  Ingersoll  said  about  it?" 

"No." 

"Well,  when  he  looked  at  it,  he 
turned  and  said:  'If  there  is  such  a 
place  as  hell  this  is  the  back  door.'  " 

The  guide  also  assured  us  with  a 
solemn  face  that  the  night  Bob  Inger- 
soll died  all  the  geysers  in  the  Old 
Faithful  basin  played  at  one  time. 

The  devil  must  have  been  stoking  his 
flres  for  the  expected  guest! 

The  guide  also  told  us  about  the 
bear's  big  sleep.  How  he  curls  up 
alongside  of  a  tree  or  under  a  rock,  and 
goes  to  sleep  about  Thanksgiving  and 
awakes  early  in  April,  living  off  his 
fat  all  this  long  time,  his  breath  keep- 
ing a  breathing  funnel  open  through 
the  snow  sometimes  a  depth  of  a  dozen 
feet.  Also  how  the  muskrat  comes 
along  and  shears  off  a  portion  of  the 
bear  fur  while  he  is  asleep  and  lines 
his  nest  for  the  winter. 

The  ground-hog  also  takes  the  "big 
sleep." 

Deer,  elk,  antelope  and  animals  of 
this  type  go  down  to  the  valleys  and 
live  off  the  grass  which  they  can  find 
under  the  snow  all  winter.  When  the 
snow  gets  too  deep  they  go  to  the  Fort 
at  M'ammoth  and  are  given  hay  and 
alfalfa  by  the  government  keepers. 

The  bears  around  Tower  Falls  at 
times  become  a  nuisance,  stealing  food, 
and  occasionally  an  obstreperous  one 
is  "run  out  of  camp  for  good."  A 
favorite  way  of  doing  this  is  to  lure 
him  to  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  with 
bacon  and  then  blow  red  pepper  in  at 
the  other  end.  One  bear  that  got  a 
particularly  large  dose  was  found  later 
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in  the  woods  lying  on  his  back  fanning 
his  face  with  all  four  paws. 

The  ride  down  Gardiner  Canyon  into 
Mammoth  Springs  is  picturesque,  pass- 
ing the  Palisades  (a  good  imitation  of 
the  view  from  our  own  home  on  the 
Hudson)  but  the  last  few  miles  are 
tedious  and  hot. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  the  government 
reservation  for  the  soldier  guards  of  the 
Park,  is  at  Mammoth  Springs,  and  the 
military  life  gives  a  touch  of  gayety  to 
the  hotel. 

The  formations  at  Mammoth  are  still 
magnificent,  but  not  as  gorgeous,  we 
were  told,  as  they  were  years  ago  when 
all  the  hot  springs  were  running. 

I  remember,  as  a  boy,  having  an  ink- 
stand that  must  have  been  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the  terraces  of  Mam- 
moth Springs — an  onyx-and-white  look- 
ing substance  that  seemed  to  be  over- 
flowing from  the  ink-well. 

These  formations  are  formed  by  a 
lime  deposit,  taken  in  solution  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  sent  up 
from  the  hot  springs,  depositing  the 
lime  as  they  overflow,  thus  building 
up  the  terraces  into  fantastic  shapes. 

The  colors — orange  reds,  browns, 
greens — are  formed  (as  in  the  geyser 
basin)  by  a  vegetable  growth  (algous) 
and  not  by  a  mineral  deposit,  as  many 
people  suppose.  When  the  water 
ceases  \to  flow  the  deposit  turns  a 
chalky  white. 

Nearly  all  the  terraces  are  only  half 
under  water  and  are  therefore  partly 
white  and  partly  vari-colored. 

"Frozen  music"  is  what  they  sug- 
gested to  me.  Many  are  in  the  form  of 
pipe  organs  surrounding  and  behind  a 
terraced  altar  and  pulpit.  This  gives 
to  them  a  touch  of  solemnity  and 
grandeur. 

According  to  the  forms  the  terraces 
are  given  various  names  such  as  Hy- 
men terrace,  Minerva  terrace,  Jupiter 
terrace,  Cleopatra  terrace,  Pulpit  ter- 
race. Devil's  Kitchen,  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano,  is  also  here,  into 
which  one  may  enter  if  he  has  the 
nerve. 

One  wonders  what  will  happen  when 
these  hot  springs  play  themselves  out. 
The  ruins  crumble  when  free  from 
water  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
to  see.  But  the  authorities  say  that 
as  soon  as  one  spring  dries  up  another 
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bursts  out  and  that  as  a  whole  the 
springs  bid  fair  to  be  active  for  an- 
other generation  at  least. 

The  whole  park  is  volcanic  in  origin 
and  formation,  and  the  countless  gey- 
sers and  springs  show  that  underneath 
it  has  not  yet  started  to  cool. 

At  Old  Faithful  one  goes  to  bed  with 
the  feeling  that  at  any  time  a  geyser 
may  spout  out  in  the  room  of  the  hotel. 
Here  at  Mammoth  one  wonders  whether 
the  morning  bath  to-morrow  may  not 
be  in  a  hot  pool,  of  which  so  many 
burst  forth  unannounced.  The  pools 
themselves  are  of  various  colors,  caused 
by  the  different  linings  and  different 
refractions  of  light. 

From  Mammoth  to  Norris  Basin  the 
way  leads  up  through  Silver  Gate  and 
Golden  Gate  (the  gold  being  yellow 
moss  on  the  canyon  walls),  across  the 
Koodoos,  (tumbled  rocks  so  tangled  to- 
gether that  they  would  hoodoo  anyone 
trying  to  straighten  them  out),  down 
past  Rustic  Falls,  Swan  Lake,  around 
Electric  Peak  (which  fairly  blazes  with 
sparks  in  a  thunderstorm),  past  Apolli- 
naris  Spring  (of  which  every  one 
drinks),  around  Obsidian  Cliff  (a  rock 
so  hard  that  it  scarcely  can  be  cut  with 
an  engraver's  tool),  along  Beaver  Lake, 
Twin  Lakes  (two  side  by  side — one  blue, 
the  other  green),  and  the  Frying  Pan 
(where  eggs  may  be  hard-boiled  in  a 
minute) — and  into  Norris  Geyser 
Basin,  where  the  peculiar  formations 
are  repeated  ad  nauseam — literally  ad 
nauseam  because  they  smell  to  Heaven. 

Here  is  the  only  place  I  found  the 
Lady  of  Smiles  to  lose  her  good  tem- 
per. We  were  talking  of  the  Park,  its 
beauties,  its  pleasures  and  its  hard- 
ships (for  there  are  hardships)  and  she 
said,  "After  all  it  is  all  in  one's  mind." 
I  recalled  this  at  ill-smelling  Norris 
Basin  and  she  said:  "Well,  it  isn't  all 
in  my  mind  here;  it  is  all  in  my  nose 
and  throat." 

After  luncheon  at  Norris  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  final  lap  of  the  journey, 
reaching  Yellowstone  Station,  after  a 
hot,  dusty  ride,  at  a  few  minutes  before 
5  o'clock  of  the  fifth  day. 

We  shake  the  dirt  from  our  clothes 
(and  the  dirt  is  so  dry  here  that  it 
clings  but  lightly),  have  a  good  dinner, 
pack  into  our  Pullman  and  slide  down 
the  mountain  during  the  night  into 
Ogden. 
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"Will  I  see  you  next  year?"  shouts 
the  driver,  as  the  train  pulls  out. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  we  reply.  But  we 
smile  as  we  say  it,  for  we  know  we  are 
only  tired  out,  and  that  when  another 
year  rolls  around  the  "lure  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone" will  pull  at  our  hearts  and 
we  will  long  to  return. 

Nearly  everybody  vows  he  will  never 
go  back;  nearly  everybody  does  go 
back. 

General  Observations  of  the 
i  Yellowstone. 

Let  me  put  down  some  general  ob- 
servations of  the  Park  without  regard 
to  the  consecutive  journey. 

We  had  sunshine  every  day.  On  one 
day  a  little  shower  and  on  one  night 
a  thunder  storm. 

Temperature  ranged  from  frost  in 
the  early  mornings  to  ninety  de- 
grees during  the  day.  We  were  told 
that  we  experienced  the  hottest  weather 
in  the  Park  for  seven  years. 

Take  your  own  duster.  Also  sun 
glasses.  And  go  in  a  surrey,  if  possible. 
Coats  and  sweaters  should  be  taken 
along  at  all  times. 

July  is  the  hottest  month  and  the 
month  of  mosquitos.  Late  August  and 
early  September  is  the  best  time. 

Hotels  are  all  modern,  with  fine  bath 
rooms,  good  table  and  excellent  service. 
No  hardships  there. 

The  horses  are  splendid.  But  auto- 
mobiles will  drive  them  out  as  soon  as 
good  roads  are  built  all  over  the  Park. 

Three-quarters  of  the  roads  are  good; 
the  others  are  dusty.  Roads  are  not 
oiled  but  they  are  sprinkled,  when  the 
appropriation  holds  out. 

The  time  to  see  the  game  is  in  Sep- 
tember when  the  early  snows  drive  the 
animals  into  the  lowlands.  In  July  and 
August  they  go  high  up  to  avoid  the 
flies. 

Write  ahead  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Transportation  to  engage  your  rig  and 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Hotels  to  re- 
serve a  room  with  bath  and  everything 
will  be  ready  for  you.  All  officials  and 
attendants  are  courteous  even  under 
provocation. 

Those  who  like  to  rough  it  may  go  the 
"Wylie  Way"  or  in  other  camps  at  less 
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cost.      The    camps    are    good,    each    one 
having  an  individual  tent  at  night. 

Take  a  kodak,  if  ,you  care  for  per- 
sonal pictures.  Otherwise  official  views 
are  better  than  you  can  take  yourself. 

Eat  all  your  stomach  demands.  The 
long  rides  require  much  food. 

The  days  go  like  this:  up  at  *5.30; 
breakfast  at  6.30;  off  at  7.45  for  a 
20-mile  ride;  luncheon  at  12;  start  at 
1.30  for  another  20-mile  ride;  arrive 
at  4;  to  5,  take  a  bath;  look  over  the 
formations;  take  dinner  at  6;  to  bed 
at  8.30  or  9. 

Sleep  is  broken,  due  probably  to  the 
high  altitude  and  the  fatiguing  rides. 

Take  a  drinking  cup;  the  air  is  dry; 
you  will  want  a  drink  at  every  spring 
and  you  pass  them  almost  every  hour. 

Your  lips  will  crack  in  the  dry  at- 
mosphere; don't  wet  them  with  your 
tongue;  and  have  some  cold  cream 
handy. 

Wear  old  clothes  (not  black)  and 
heavy  tan  shoes — the  "formations"  are 
rough  to  walk  upon  and  part  of  the 
time  you  walk  in  water  deep  enough  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  soles. 

Don't  walk  much  or  fast;  the  alti- 
tude soons  starts  your  heart  a-pump- 
ing. 

Don't  carry  money  in  your  stocking; 
it  is  the  "natural  bank"  for  hold-up 
men;  carry  traveller's  checks — they  are 
never  touched. 

And   don't  wear  jewelry. 

Evening  clothes  (men's)  are  never 
worn  in  the  Park.  Women  wear  sim- 
ple evening  frocks. 

Don't  tease  the  bears.  They  are 
harmless  unless  teased. 

Keep  ten  feet  away  from  all  pools — 
they  may  fall  in. 

And  keep  your  eyes  where  you  are 
walking — or  you  may  fall  in. 

Don't  try  to  see  everything — leave 
something  for  others  to  see. 

Be  sociable ;  but  choose  your  com- 
pany; there  are  all  sorts  here. 

Keep  your  temper;  smile  even  though 
tired;  and  be  patient  and  kind. 
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Ogden  to  San  Francisco 

July  10  and  11,    1916 

We  are  crossing  Salt  Lake;  yes,  liter- 
ally riding  above  its  waves. 

Fot  an  hour  we  have  been  skimming 
over  the  Lake,  via  the  railroad  short- 
cut that  cost  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  and  saves  43  miles,  numerous 
curves,  steep  grades  and  hard  and 
costly  wear  and  tear  on  the  train. 

The  lake  looks  like  the  ocean  when 
it  is  quiet.  On  all  sides  are  the  red- 
dish brown  barren  mountains  rising 
in  a  purple  haze. 

Salt  foam,  here  and  there  is  over 
the  water. 

No  life  anywhere,  except  the  people 
on  the  train.  No  flsh  in  the  lake;  the 
water  is  too  salty.  No  boats  ploughing 
the  waves — nowhere  to  go ;  the  coast 
is  barren  and  uninhabited. 

It   is   America's   Dead   Sea. 

I  suppose  the  people  of  Utah  would 
prefer  to  be  without  the  great  Salt 
Lake,  except  for  the  advertisement  it 
brings.  They  take  seven  million  dol- 
lars of  salt  out  of  it  every  year,  but 
the  surrounding  country  it  makes  bar- 
ren would  pay  for  this  many  times  over 
were  the  Lake  not  here. 

But  they  will  have  to  wait  another 
500  years — then  the  lake  will  probably 
have  disappeared. 

Twenty-three  thousand  years  ago  it 
was  346  miles  long  and  145  miles  wide, 
occupying  the  entire  country  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras. 
To-day  it  is  83  miles  long  and  51  miles 
wide.  Now  you  figure-wizards,  calcu- 
late when  it  will  dry  up  entirely! 

The  people  of  Salt  Lake  bathe  in 
the  water,  but  they  know  how.  The 
stranger  will  soon  get  a  "mouth-full" 
— and  that  is  enough.  Even  an  eye- 
full  is  painful  and  they  warn  you:  "Put 
your  finger  in  your  mouth  before  you 
wipe  out  your  eye  or  the  salt  on  the 
finger  will  almost  blind  you." 

The  lake  cannot  be  very  deep,  be- 
cause part  of  the  roadbed  over  it  is 
merely  dumped  stones  and  gravel  and 
the  other  part  is  what  looks  like  a 
wooden  bridge,  possibly  iron.  The  cross- 
lake-cut-off  was  built  in  1903.  Before 
that  the  railroad  ran  around  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  lake. 
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It  is  a  novel  experience  riding  30 
miles  over  water;  I  suppose  this  hap- 
pens nowhere  else  in  the  world  except 
over  the  road  to  Key  West. 

The  color  of  the  water  is  grayish- 
blue,  with  areas  of  green.  The  salt 
is  deposited  in  foam  whenever  the  water 
is  agitated  or  beats  against  something. 

Now  we  are  gliding  over  what  looks 
to  be  a  desert  of  salt.  Where  the  water 
lake  ends  the  actual  salt-deposit-and- 
sand  lake  begins.  It  makes  a  terrible 
glare  and  has  occasionally  an  awful 
odor.  Sage  brush  is  trying  to  grow  on 
it  but  it  has  a  hard  time. 

For  a  half-hour  we  have  been  going 
over  this  salt  desert  and  now  it  is  so 
thick  and  white  that  it  looks  like  a 
huge  wash-tub  covered  with  soap  suds. 
We  put  on  our  sun  glasses  to  save  our 
eyes. 

This  salt  desert  runs  away  for  still 
another  hour,  then  we  begin  to  approach 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras. 

The  ride  is  hot,  glary,  odorous  and 
uninteresting.  It  should  be  taken  in 
the  night. 

In  fact  there  is  little  of  interest  on 
the  whole  trip  from  Ogden  to  San  Fran- 
cisco until  we  approach  the  irrigated 
portions  of  California,  with  growing 
orchards  and  some  cultivated  fields. 

At  Tarquina  the  whole  train  is 
moved  aboard  a  huge  ferryboat  and 
transported  across  the  water.  Here  the 
cool  breezes  from  the  Pacific  begin  to 
blow  and  we  don  our  sweaters  and 
coats. 

From  Tarquina  Straits  it  is  a  short 
run  into  Oakland,  where  the  passengers 
cross  by  another  ferry — and  we  are  in 
Frisco. 


"Yosemite  Park" 

July  12,  13,  14,  1916 

We  entered  the  valley  by  sunrise.  We 
leave  it  now  by  sunrise — on  the  4:35 
train  from  Merced  to  Bakersfleld. 

On  one  side  of  the  car  is  the  rising 
sun.  On  the  other  the  setting  full 
moon. 

We  have  had   three  wonderful  days. 

"Well,"  says  the  Lady  of  Smiles, 
"Yosemite  is  the  most  magnificent  sight 
in  all  the  world." 
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"O,  ho!"  I  reply,  "your  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Arizona  has  a  rival!" 

Then  she  hedged.  "I  don't  know,  I 
don't  know  which  is  the  finest,  Yose- 
mite  or  the  Grand  Canyon." 

Neither   do   I. 

Never  was  a  trip  begun  under  worse 
conditions.  The  temperature  was  103 
degrees  in  the  shade  when  we  reached 
El  Portal  after  an  all-night  and  morn- 
ing ride  from  San  Francisco. 

An  uncovered  auto-bus,  with  seats 
blazing  hot,  took  us  to  the  hotel  for 
luncheon. 

The  Lady  of  Smiles  for  once  forgot 
to  smile.  "I  will  never  forget  your 
face,"  said  a  fellow-traveller  a  few 
days  later.  "I  never  saw  such  a  change 
of  expression.  You  looked  the  way  I 
felt — have  I  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  for  this?  ("This"  was  the 
heat).  "The  same  evening,  when  the 
coolness  of  night  and  the  grand  scenery 
came  you  were  all  smiles." 

"Take  the  Triangle  route  from  El 
Portal  to  the  Valley,"  cries  the  trans- 
portation agent,  "and  avoid  the  heat." 

The  Triangle  route  cost  $5  extra  but 
the  lure  of  coolness  and  shade  was  a 
sure  bait. 

And  we  thank  our  lucky  stars  that 
we  did  take  this  route  for  it  presents 
the  second  best  views  in  the  whole 
Yosemite  Valley. 

From  El  Portal  the  automobile  road 
is  cut  out  of  the  sheer  mountain,  zig- 
zagging its  way  corkscrew  fashion  right 
up  the  cliff.  A  steady  climb  of  one 
hour  and  we  are  half  a  mile  in  the  air. 
Twists  and  turns  so  sharp  that  the 
car  cannot  take  some  of  them  without 
backing.  A  road  so  narrow  that  two 
autos  cannot  pass  (they  run  only  one 
way  over  this  route.)  The  wheels  al- 
ways on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  But 
we  were  hot  and  tired  and  our  nerves 
seemed  dead.  So  we  let  Fate  drive 
the  car. 

Soon  the  cool  breezes  came.  And  the 
shade.  And  our  spirits  revived. 

We  entered  the  Merced  grove  of  big 
trees  and  a  little  later  the  Tuolumne 
grove. 

At  once  we  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
Here  were  the  giants.  Here  were  the 
oldest  living  things  in  all  the  world. 

We  had  seen  the  big  red-wood  trees 
in  Muir  Woods,  California,  but  these 
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Sequoias  are  far  grander.  Larger  of 
girth,  larger  in  height,  larger  in  bulk, 
grander  in  every  way. 

Two  days  later  we  visited  the  Mari- 
posa  grove  and  I  will  give  my  impres- 
sions of  the  big  trees  in  one  chapter 
by  itself. 

Reaching  the  apex  of  the  triangle  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  turned 
to  descend  to  the  valley  and  suddenly 
the  trees  opened  and  gave  us  our  first 
real  Yosemite  view. 

We  gasped.  Its  beauty  fairly  took 
our  breath  away.  Long  vistas  of  green 
and  gray  cliffs,  one  rising  above  the 
other  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  all 
bathed  in  shimmering  sunlight  and 
moving  shadow  of  the  clouds.  A  mo- 
ment we  stopped.  Then  on  again 
around  a  bend  and  the  view  was  lost. 
Fifty  times,  on  that  drive,  the  view 
came  and  went — always  different,  al- 
ways superb. 

Climbing  again  and  rounding  a  curve 
we  came  to  the  rock  mountains,  and 
with  a  shock  like  that  caused  by  a 
clap  of  thunder,  we  were  face  to  face 
with  El  Capitan. 

We  fairly  yelled.  The  cold  chills 
went  up  and  down  my  back.  For  a 
moment  the  blood  froze  in  my  veins. 

Why? 

Only  those  who  have  not  seen  El 
Capitan  will  ask. 

El  Capitan  is  a  solid  mountain  of 
granite  rising  sheer  3,200  feet  into  the 
blue  above.  It  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  "chiseled  out"  by  some  giant 
sculptor.  The  marks  of  the  giant  knife 
are  plainly  seen.  And  it  has  been  sculp- 
tured by  the  Supreme  Artist — God.  The 
chisel  that  was  used  was  a  glacier. 
Yosemite  Valley  is  of  glacial  formation, 
the  valley  having  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  mountain  by  erosion.  After  cen- 
turies of  time  this  erosion  left  El  Capi- 
tan standing  sentinel  at  the  entrance, 
the  most  wonderful  rock  in  all  creation. 
Yes,  El  Capitan  is  far  superior  to  the 
famous  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Silvery  gray  is  the  color  of  El  Capi- 
tan and  of  all  the  rock  formations  in 
Yosemite.  A  soft  silvery  gray  that  re- 
minds one  of  old  Georgia  silver.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen 
on  his  more  than  half  mile  of  height 
or  his  mile  of  width.  Nothing  but  gray 
granite. 

Opposing    El    Capitan    are    Cathedral 
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Dome  and  Cathedral  Spires.  Behind  is 
Half  Dome,  looming  up  still  higher  than 
El  Capitan.  Behind  Half  Dome  are 
Basket  Dome,  Eagle  Peak,  Liberty  Cap, 
Sentinel  Dome,  and  the  snow  clad 
Sierras,  forming  a  picture  that  is  superb 
In  its  loveliness. 

But  above  all,  El  Capitan  holds  the 
eye,  fires  the  imagination,  and  comforts 
the  soul.  Wherever  one  goes  in  the 
Valley,  there  is  El  Capitan.  Always 
superb,  always  majestic,  always  sub- 
lime, always  satisfying.  He  dominates 
the  valley.  He  dominates  the  view.  He 
dominates  the  people.  He  is  the  Master. 

Descending  from  the  upper  reaches, 
by  the  same  kind  of  circuitous  horse- 
shoe trail  which  led  up  the  mountain 
we  come  into  the  friendly  valley,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  wind  our  way 
up  along  the  Merced  River  to  the 
Desmond  Yosemite  Falls  Camp. 

But  stay!  I  have  forgotten  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sight  (how  treacherous 
is  memory!) — our  first  view  of  Yose- 
mite Falls. 

There  is  a  ribbon  of  white  forcing  its 
way  (apparently)  out  of  the  very  moun- 
tain. A  rush  of  water,  spray,  foam, 
and  a  drop  of  1,750  feet  to  the  rocks 
below,  followed  by  another  drop  (the 
lower  falls)  of  several  hundred  feet 
more. 

The  afternoon  sun  is  behind  us.  It 
bathes  the  Falls  with  its  golden  rays. 
As  we  come  closer  and  pass  a  little  to 
one  side  a  rainbow  appears.  It  begins 
at  the  top  of  the  Falls,  sinks  gradually 
as  we  descend  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
mist  and  foam  below.  Yosemite  is  one 
of  the  highest  falls  in  the  world,  but, 
of  course,  is  very  narrow  compared  with 
Niagara. 

Desmond  Camp  is  a  collection  of  indi- 
vidual one-room  bungalows,  and  in  one 
of  these  we  spend  the  night,  very  com- 
fortably, in  good  beds. 

Dinner  is  served  in  a  long  wooden 
hall,  with  individual  tables — a  splendid 
dinner. 

After  dinner  we  take  a  jitney  and 
visit  the  various  other  camps  and  the 
hotels.  At  Hotel  Sentinel  ex-Senator 
Clarke  is  sitting  on  the  porch.  Life  is 
everywhere.  People  are  merry.  They 
are  visiting  one  another.  Here  is  a  real 
mountain  resort  which  Californians 
love. 

Night  falls.  We  turn  to  our  bungalow. 
I  will  write  a  little  before  going  to  bed, 
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I  say.  I  go  out  of  the  grove  to  find 
a  writing  room  and  find  the  open  spaces 
flooded  with  moonlight.  The  beams  are 
just  peeping  over  the  mountains.  I  call 
to  the  Lady.  We  drink  in  the  superb 
spectacle.  I  find  a  chair.  And  I  write 
this,  actually,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

As  I  write,  the  giant  rock  mountains 
looming  above  thousands  of  feet  are 
bathed  in  silver  rays. 

Like  a  huge  searchlight  the  rising 
moon  shoots  her  light  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  casts  a  white  haze 
over  Yosemite  Falls,  which  sparkles 
with  a  myriad  of  lights. 

The  scene  is  entrancing.  There  Is  a 
witchery  about  it.  This  is  Nature  in 
her  softest  mood. 

But  there  is  human  nature  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  dance  is  on.  A  huge  floored- 
over  tent  is  hung  with  Japanese  lan- 
terns. On  either  side  grow  large  pine 
trees,  hung  with  colored  electric  lights 
like  the  Christmas  tree  in  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  orchestra  plays.  Couples  emerge 
from  the  shadows.  They  dance.  They 
laugh.  They  talk.  They  love. 

And  Nature — and  the  pale  moon — and 
I — are  left  alone. 

Nature  is  all  right;  but  human  nature 
is  real. 

Without  human  nature  there  would 
be  no  nature;  the  picture  is  in  the  eye; 
the  vision  is  in  the  mind.  Without  the 
eye,  without  the  mind,  without  the  soul 
there  can  be  no  picture  such  as  I  see 
tonight. 

Firmly  I  turn  my  chair  away  from  the 
frivolity.  I  face  the  North  Star  and  the 
moon-lit  Falls.  Again  I  dream,  I  dream, 
I  dream. 

I  dream  of  the  view  I  will  have  on 
the  morrow,  when  we  climb  to  Glacier 
Point,  the  outlook  of  the  world. 


Glacier  Point,  Yosemite 
July  12,      1916 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  top  of  the 
world — I  could  write  it  nowhere  else. 

I  am  sitting  on  the  overhanging  rocks 
at  Glacier  Point,  Yosemite. 
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Literally  I  am  on  the  world's  rim. 

Below — a  sheer  drop  of  more  than 
half  a  mile — (3,200  feet)  is  Yosemite 
Valley.  Looking  down  I  can  see  no 
rocks  nor  cliffs  underneath  me — so 
sheer  is  the  declivity ;  only  the  green 
valley  below. 

Through  the  valley,  like  a  green 
snake,  winds  and  twists  the  Merced 
River. 

Those  white  dots  there  in  the  center 
are  the  tents  of  Camp  Curry.  There  is 
the  swimming  tank — those  fish  jumping 
out  of  and  into  the  water  are  bathers — 
men  and  women. 

That  moving  speck  over  the  white 
thread  is  an  automobile  rushing  over 
the  road. 

Yonder  shed  is  the  Hotel  Sentinel — to 
the  eye  about  a  foot  long  and  six 
inches  wide. 

A  green  flat  patch  a  yard  square,  with 
little  green  trees  stuck  into  it  at  regu- 
lar intervals  is  a  fruit  grove  covering 
several  acre,s. 

Beyond  is  Mirror  Lake — a  mere  pool 
from  here,  a  real  lake  from  the  valley. 

It  all  seems  like  the  toy-yard  we 
used  to  have  under  our  Christmas  tree 
at  home — the  little  lake  of  glass,  the 
tiny  trees  stuck  in  the  sand,  the  toy 
buildings  and  walks  and  bridges,  and 
the  cows  and  sheep  that  used  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  standing  on  their 
four  legs. 

Can  this  be  real?  Can  it  be  a  real 
valley  a  half  mile  wide  and  several 
miles  long?  Can  it  be  more  than  half 
a  mile  below  where  I  am  sitting?  Or 
am  I  asleep — and  dreaming  of  my  child- 
hood days? 

A  gust  of  wind  strikes  me.  I  catch 
my  hat  in  time.  The  paper  I  am  writ- 
ing on  flutters  in  my  hand. 

Yes,  I  am  awake.     It  is  all  real. 

I  look  across  the  great  chasm  and  the 
reality  grows. 

Directly  opposite  is  "Half  Dome," 
8,200  feet  above  sea  level — a  giant 
cathedral  dome  a  thousand  feet  high, 
exactly  cut  in  half.  The  top  and  one 
side  are  round  as  the  dome  on  St. 
Peter's.  The  other  side  is  as  flat  as  the 
side  of  a  cube,  except  at  the  top  where 
the  shelving  rock  overhangs  80  feet — 
from  here  it  seems  eight  inches. 

To  the  left  and  to  the  right  are 
other  domes  and  peaks  and  spires  of 
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solid  granite,  stark  naked  except  in  a 
few  crevices  where  trees  are  growing. 

Farther  back  are  the  snow  peaks  ris- 
ing twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

From  Half  Dome  and  the  other  peaks 
the  gray  granite  seems  to  flow  down 
to  the  green  valley  below  nearly  a  mile 
away. 

I  am  in  the  very  center  of  a  panorama 
three-quarters  of  a  circle  around  me. 

The  eye  sweeps  it  with  a  turn  of  the 
head,  like  a  panorama  camera,  with  a 
view  that  is  not  equalled  the  world 
over. 

Noon-day  sun,  directly  overhead,  is 
bathing  the  light  gray  racks  in  a  sil- 
ver halo  of  glory.  The  wind  is  whis- 
pering through  the  fir  trees.  Two  giant 
waterfalls  are  roaring  half  way  down 
the  canyon.  On  them  the  sunlight 
sparkles  and  glows,  making  fairy  rain- 
bows of  their  falling  spray. 

Two  waterfalls  did  I  say?  There  are 
four.  The  upper  and  lower  Yosemite, 
one  falling  1,750  feet,  the  other  400; 
and  the  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls,  900 
and  600  feet  each.  Still  higher  up  the 
cliffs  nestles  the  snow,  and  in  one  place 
at  least,  the  glacier  which  names  this 
point,  all  pouring  down  in  white  rib- 
bons the  water  that  goes  tumbling  and 
leaping  over  the  falls  to  the  abyss 
below. 

This  sublime  spot  was  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  granite  by  glaciers  during 
thousands  of  years,  but  the  rocks  seem 
to  be  slowly  flowing  down  into  the  val- 
ley— as  though  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
rocks  seem  fairly  in  motion  even  now — 
the  dancing  colors  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  intervening  shadows  forming  the 
illusion. 

Oh,  for  a  painter's  brush  and  an  art- 
ist's inspiration  to  put  this  sublime 
picture  on  canvas! 

But  it  is  God's  picture,  painted  with 
a  divine  brush  and  no  mortal  can  catch 
or  fix  its  elusive  beauty. 

The  pen  falters  in  its  description. 
The  lips  are  mute.  Only  the  mind  goes 
racing  on  in  its  inspired  imaginings. 

If  Yellowstone,  with  its  smoking, 
steaming,  belching  chimneys,  is  the 
roof  of  hell,  Yosemite  is  the  floor  of 
Heaven. 

Here  is  God's  council  chamber.  Half 
Dome  is  His  great  altar.  The  spires 
and  peaks  and  other  domes  top  His  great 
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cathedrals.      The   music   of  the   falls   Is 
celestial   music. 

Back,  just  behind  the  cliffs,  where 
we  were  yesterday,  amid  the  big  trees, 
are  His  saints  and  apostles  of  ever- 
lasting life. 

These  big  trees  reach  to  the  blue 
Heaven  above.  They  have  lived  here 
for  four  to  six  thousand  years.  They 
may  live  forever.  Eternity  is  here. 

Can  you  not  imagine  that  one  huge 
tree  is  Father  Abraham  sitting  there  in 
heavenly  council?  That  another  is  old 
Noah?  That  others  are  the  various 
apostles  all  giving  their  benediction  to 
the  world  at  their  feet?  At  the  thought 
one  takes  off  his  hat  and  bows  his  head 
in  reverence. 

There  is  nothing  older  than  these 
trees;  there  is  nothing  older  than  these 
rocks;  save  the  life  of  the  spirit  ever- 
lasting. 

Yosemite  from  this  point,  is  more  like 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  than  any 
other  place  I  have  visited.  The  only 
difference  is  the  color.  Here  all  is  gray. 
In  the  Grand  Canyon  all  is  vivid  color. 
And  yet  the  purplish  haze  as  the  sun's 
rays  sift  over  the  canyon  walls  gives  a 
sense  of  shimmering  color  even  to 
these  gray  rocks. 

Here — as  there — the  cliffs  seem  to 
swim  in  atmosphere.  There  is  no  feel- 
ing of  flatness.  Perspective  is  every- 
where. One  feels  like  floating  out  into 
space;  but  the  thought  itself  terrifies. 

Alas,  the  jabbering  tourists  walking 
to  and  fro,  with  their  banal  remarks, 
cutting  into  my  heart  like  a  knife,  re- 
call me  to  the  realities  at  hand. 

The  ride  up  from  the  Valley  to  Gla- 
cier Point,  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
sublime  view  here. 

Climbing  in  a  Fierce-Arrow  at  moder- 
ate speed,  zig-zagging  around  the  twists 
and  turns,  overlapping  on  our  course, 
through  sweet-smelling  forest,  along 
rushing  streams,  one  comes  suddenly 
upon  "El  Capitan,"  the  gateway  of  the 
Valley.  Standing  sentinel  in  his  ma- 
jesty, a  sheer  naked  rock  3,200  feet  high, 
the  shock  is  almost  overpowering.  (I 
have  described  "El  Capitan"  before,  and 
probably  shall  again,  for  he  is  met  fre- 
quently in  the  various  tours,  and  never 
for  a  moment  loses  his  impressiveness.) 

The  first  sweep  of  the  valley  and  en- 
circling cliffs  is  grand,  but  we  hurry 
on — up  to  "Inspiration  Point."  Now  a 
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wider  sweep  comes  into  view.  The  eye 
is  the  more  filled  with  the  grandeur. 
The  mind  is  the  more  filled  with  wonder 
and  awe  and  reverency. 

We  pass  on  and  begin  to  reach  the 
summit.  Here  at  our  feet  is  a  narrow 
stream — "Bridal  Veil  Creek,"  the  waters 
of  which  we  saw  tumbling  down,  as  we 
passed  up,  over  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 
Above  our  heads  are  "Widow's  Tears," 
a  mere  sliver  of  a  falls;  and  still  high- 
er is  the  rim,  which  we  reach  after 
traveling  24  miles  to  climb  less  than 
one  mile  into  the  air. 

It  is  a  three  hour  ride  up  to  Glacier 
Foint,  every  foot  enjoyable,  with  little 
or  no  heat  or  discomfort. 

Yesterday  we  crossed  the  opposite 
peak  in  a  trusty  Locomobile.  To-day 
we  climbed  this  peak  in  a  Fierce- 
Arrow.  Grand  old  Locomobile!  Good 
old  Pierce- Arrow;  kings  of  all  the  au- 
tomobiles; nothing  else  is  fit  for  this 
sublime  climb. 

Oh,  yes,  we  pass  other  cars  on  the 
road — from  Fords  up — snorting  and 
puffing  on  the  steep  grades,  some  stalled 
here  and  there  by  the  roadside. 

How  soon  will  the  day  come  when  the 
automobile  will  give  way  to  the  aero- 
plane? 

The  steamer  is  giving  way  to  the 
German  submarine.  The  automobile 
will  some  day  be  giving  way  to  the 
aeroplane.  Then  we  shall  need  no 
"Glacier  Points,"  no  "Inspiration 
Peaks"  to  which  we  must  climb  to  get 
the  view.  We  will  merely  enter  the 
aeroplane  and  rise  when  and  where  we 
will,  picking  and  changing  our  view  of 
the  world,  as  the  mood  comes  and  goes. 

Imagine  hovering  over,  as  a  bird,  the 
valley  I  have  described.  Mounting 
higher  or  dropping  lower,  as  we  please; 
skirting  the  sheer  cliffs  or  traversing 
the  valley  in  the  center;  landing  as  we 
choose,  like  the  eagle  on  some  Jagged 
peak;  living,  eating,  sleeping,  dreaming 
in  an  aeroplane! 

Well,  where  I  am  now  is  next  door 
to  it — and  for  the  present  much  more 
secure. 

But  the  safe  aeroplane  will  come — it 
will  come. 

We  have  had  a  good  luncheon,  seated 
on  a  terrace  overlooking  the  valley; 
food  brought  "60  miles  from  nowhere" 
— a  full  course  luncheon  (soup,  fish,  en- 
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tree,  dessert) — and  the  amazement  is 
that  it  can  be  served  at  all. 

Bolting  up  the  pony  trail  by  the  side 
of  the  porch,  come  a  dozen  horses — 
bringing  up  the  pony  parties,  who 
"trailed  up."  Other  men  and  women 
"hiked  up."  Left  at  six  this  morning; 
climbed  the  five  miles  by  9;  sometimes 
pulling  themselves  up  the  rocks  hand 
over  hand. 

The  day  wanes.  The  car  is  ready. 
We  must  leave  this  heavenly  spot. 

I  take  one  last  look  over  the  chasm; 
one  last  look  down  into  the  abyss  be- 
low; I  think  of  the  remark  made  by  a 
Chinaman  who  rode  up  in  one  of  the 
cars.  As  he  edged  away  from  the  over- 
hanging precipice,  trying  to  get  more 
in  the  center  of  the  car,  some  one  said: 
"What's  the  matter,  John?" 

"Too  heap  high  down,"  he  replied. 

It  is  "too  heap  high  down"  for  a 
nervous  man  to  linger  long  at  the  edge 
of  the  rocks.  I  feel  like  leaping  over, 
the  same  feeling  I  have  on  top  of  Eiffel 
Tower. 

So  I  move  back  and  say,  "good-bye." 
Good-bye  Half  Dome.  Good-bye 
Cathedral  Spires  and  rocks.  Good-bye 
snow-caps.  Good-bye  terraces  and 
sweeping  vistas.  Good-bye  Yosemite 
Falls  and  Nevada  Falls  and  Vernal 
Falls.  Good-bye  you  dear  sweet  toy 
village  and  valley  below.  Good-bye 
encircling  panorama.  Good-bye  over- 
hanging rock.  Good-bye  to  all  your 
grandeur,  your  majesty;  your  sublimity. 
Good-bye  to  "God's  Great  Picture" — 
the  most  sublime  view,  I  believe,  in  all 
the  world. 

Will    I   return? 

As  often  as  I  may. 

Tomorrow,    the    next    day,    next   year. 

Return  I  must.     Return  I  will. 

The  picture  will  never  leave  my 
mind's  sensitive  plate.  It  cannot  be 
rubbed  out.  It  cannot  fade.  It  cannot 
grow  old. 

But  oh,  to  refresh  it  each  year!  To 
live  in  this  beauty,  this  inspiration  each 
year! 

Will  the  boon  be  granted? 
Who  knows! 

From  Merced  to  El  Portal 

The  ride  from  Merced  to  El  Portal  is 
a  winding  climb  up  the  Merced  Canyon. 
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As  the  train  mounts  higher,  the  stream 
swirls  and  boils  below  amid  the  rocks. 
The  canyon  is  very  rocky  any  soon  we 
come  to  the  gold  mines — alive  or  aban- 
doned— for  this  is  the  trail  of  the  gold 
seekers  of  '49. 

But  the  temperature  registers  94  in 
the  shade  and  there  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween Realism  and  Idealism.  This  is 
the  conversation. 

Idealism:  The  waters  look  cool,  spark- 
ling, limpid;  Realism:  The  air  is  hot 
and  stifling. 

Idealism:     See     the     sheer     majestic 

rocks;  Realism:  hot,  brown  ugly  stones. 

Idealism:  Wonderful  are  the  cascades 

below;  Realism:  a  waste  of  good  water 

power. 

Idealism:  Beautiful  vistas  in  the  clear 
air;  Realism:  Yes,  the  pure  air  makes 
me  sleepy. 

Idealism:  This  is  a  superb  ride  up 
the  canyon;  Realism:  A  hot,  dirty,  tire- 
some ride. 

Idealism:  See  the  golden  brown  hills; 
Realism:  The  barren  blistering  hills. 

Idealism:  The  beauty  is  overpowering; 
Realism:  The  heat  is  smothering. 

Idealism:  There's  a  gold  mine;  Real- 
ism: That  ugly  looking  shack! 

Idealism:  This  is  the  romantic  Bret 
Harte  country;  Realism:  you  mean  the 
hot  breath  country. 

Idealism:  Hear  the  insects  sing; 
Realism:  Yes,  swat  that  fly! 

Thus  ever  and  ever,  idealism  strug- 
gles with  realism,  keeping  the  perfect 
balance  of  tranquility  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  sanity  and  all  happiness. 

The  Big  Trees— Yosemite 

Mariposa,    Merced,    Tuolumne    Groves. 

Mariposa  grove  is  the  largest — con- 
taining some  600  sequoia  trees,  includ- 
ing the  largest  and  oldest  tree  in  the 
world — Grizzly  Giant. 

In  the  Tuolumne  grove  are  several 
trees  larger  than  any  in  Mariposa  grove, 
save  old  "Grizzly." 

"Dead  Giant,"  a  fallen  tree,  in  Tuol- 
umne Grove,  is  more  impressive  than 
"Fallen  Monarch"  in  Mariposa  Grove. 

But  all  the  trees  are  satisfying  and 
up  to  expectations.  In  each  grove  we 
drove  with  the  automobile  straight 
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through  several  trees.  In  one  the  car 
was  entirely  covered. 

Sequoias  are  in  a  decadent  state  now 
and  extinct — that  is,  no  new  trees  are 
growing  up.  Oh  yes,  there  are  some 
baby  trees,  but  they  are  several  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  daddy  trees  are 
from  four  to  eight  thousand  years  old. 

They  range  from  Grizzly  Giant,  the 
largest,  which  is  nearly  100  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, about  30  feet  in  diameter, 
204  feet  in  height  (with  his  top  broken 
off),  and  contains  a  million  feet  of 
lumber,  down  to  some  that  are  only 
perhaps  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
But  at  least  200  are  very  large. 

Each  important  tree  bears  a  name, 
either  of  an  individual,  a  city  or  a 
state.  To  have  one's  name  tagged  to  a 
sequoia  is  to  get  into  the  Hall  of  Im- 
mortals. 

These  trees  actually  seem  immortal. 
They  take  one  back  almost  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  They  have  seen  centur- 
ies come  and  go.  They  have  seen  all 
the  great  wars.  They  were  here  be- 
fore the  Indians.  Storms  have  buffeted 
them.  Snows  have  covered  them. 
Lightning  has  struck  them  and  they 
have  gone  on  with  the  plain  business 
of  living,  straight  and  serene  and 
peaceful. 

The  big  trees  are  the  most  inspiring, 
the  most  reverential  of  living  things. 

Grizzly  Giant  is  a  patriarch.  One 
stands  under  his  branches  and  prays. 
He  is  leaning  almost  as  much  as  the 
"Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa"  and  may  soon 
fall. 

"Soon"  may  mean  a  year  or  a  hun- 
dred years.  A  hundred  years  to  these 
trees  are  as  a  day  to  us. 

Wawona  and  Return  to  Merced 

The  road  through  the  big  trees  is  mis- 
erable. From  Wawona,  just  outside  the 
Park,  where  we  spent  the  night,  to  Mer- 
ced is  worse — at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
way. 

They  call  it  the  Horse-Shoe  road  and 
it  is  well  named.  We  call  it  the  "Road 
of  a  Thousand  Curves"  and  a  "Million 
Bumps."  We  were  alone  in  a  huge 
Fierce-Arrow.  We  tried  to  take  our 
bumps  on  the  bias,  but  we  failed  miser- 
ably until  we  climbed  into  the  middle 
seat  and  hung  on  the  robe-rack. 
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For  three  hours  we  jounced  and 
bounced  and  rocked  over  that  awful 
road,  until  we  reached  the  foothills  at 
Raymond,  30  miles  away.  Three  hours 
to  do  30  miles  in  a  high-powered  car! 

Then  we  reached  good  level  roads  and 
regained  our  equilibrium. 

At  one  place  we  passed  through  a 
five-mile  square  grain  field — yes,  our 
car  speedometer  showed  that  it  was  five 
miles.  And  we  saw  at  work  five  huge 
"combine  harvesters." 

A  combine  harvester  is  a  machine 
that  cuts  the  grain,  threshes  it,  pours 
the  grain  into  sacks  and  weighs  them, 
dumps  the  straw  into  piles — all  in  one 
motion.  The  machine  is  drawn  by  26 
mules,  six  rows  of  four  mules  abreast 
and  two  lead  horses  driven  by  a  single 
line.  A  marvellous  sight  and  a  mar- 
vellous machine. 

The  last  25  miles  of  the  way  is  over 
the  State  highway — a  superb  stretch 
of  macadam  which  we  cover  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

We  reach  El  Captain  at  Merced,  none 
the  worse  for  the  80  mile  eight  hour 
drive  down  the  mountains. 

"Has  it  been  hot  here  to-day?"  we  ask. 

"Oh,  only  about  a  hundred." 

But  a  hundred  here  in  this  dry  atmo- 
sphere is  not  as  bad  as  90  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  of  New  York. 

So  don't  pity  us  for  the  weather  we 
are  having.  It  is  warm,  but  not  un- 
comfortable. And  every  day  clear  and 
fine. 

Last  night  while  "doing"  Merced  after 
dark  I  stumbled  upon  an  eclipse  of  the 
full  moon. 

"Aha,"  I  said,  "Yosemite  eclipsing 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona." 

But  the  undarkened  portion  of  the 
moon  seemed  to  smile  and  say  "just 
watch  me  long  enough  and  I  will  be 
bright  and  full  again." 

Does  Yosemite  eclipse  the  Grand  Can- 
yon or  does  the  Grand  Canyon  eclipse 
Yosemite? 

Did  the  Lady  or  the  Tiger  come  out 
of  Frank  Stockton's  door? 

Who  knows? 


We  are  on   our  way  now   to   Bakers- 
field  to  go  up  on  a  sheep  ranch. 

As  we  walked  towards  the  dining  car 
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to  have  breakfast  the  conductor  said 
to  the  chef:  "Here's  a  little  boy  and  girl 
who  want  something  to  eat." 

I  am  wearing  my  knicker  golf  suit 
which  explains  the  "boy"  part  of  my 
remark.  The  "girl"  needs  no  expla- 
nation. 


"On  a  California  Ranch" 

In  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 

July  15,  16,  17,  18,  1916 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  start:  A  Califor- 
nia ranch  in  plain  down-east  lingo  is  a 
farm;  nothing  less,  nothing  more. 

A  ranch  may  be  anything  from  a  five- 
acre  farm  to  a  50,000  acre  farm.  It  may 
raise  grain,  oranges,  lemons,  raisins, 
walnuts,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  melons, 
beets,  potatoes,  alfalfa;  it  may  be  a 
mountainous  grazing  ranch  for  cattle — 
steers,  sheep,  hogs;  or  it  may  "grow" 
all  of  these  things. 

The  particular  ranch  we  visited  is 
1,800  acres  in  extent,  partly  composed 
of  mountains  6,500  feet  high  and  partly 
lying  in  the  fertile  valley. 

After  taking  the  train  at  Merced  4:25 
in  the  morning  we  reached  Bakersfleld 
at  9:15,  and  were  met  by  our  friend  Jack 
Wilson  and  his  Franklin  car,  and  we 
began  at  once  the  ascent  of  the  Teha- 
chapi range  of  the  Sierras. 

The  road  is  good.  The  grade  is  easy. 
The  car  winds  around  the  foothills  and 
speeds  up  the  ascents  bringing  before 
our  eyes  a  series  of  magnificent  views. 

The  mountains  are  brown  save  where 
the  haze  half  veils  them  in  a  purple 
glow.  The  valleys  are  both  brown  and 
green — green  where  the  blessed  water 
has  been  turned  over  the  fields  to  make 
them  bloom  like  a  garden. 

Water  is  the  fairy  wand  of  California. 

With  the  long,  dry  season,  from  June 
to  October,  all  growing  things  turn 
brown  unless  artificially  irrigated.  But 
turn  the  water  over  the  fields,  from  ar- 
tesian wells,  springs,  reservoirs,  moun- 
tain streams  or  rivers — and  presto,  any- 
thing may  be  raised. 

Truck  farms,  with  irrigation,  raise 
three  and  four  crops  a  year.  Grain  crops 
are  two  a  year.  Orange  groves  give 
two  crops.  Alfalfa  yields  two  and  three 
crops.  Harvest  one  crop,  turn  over  the 
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soil,  pour  over  it  water — and  Nature  is 
instantly  at  work  again. 

A  50  mile  run  in  less  than  two  hours, 
over  the  smooth  road,  always  up-grade, 
with  each  new  panorama  surpassing  the 
other  as  we  get  higher  in  the  air,  brings 
us  to  Tehachapi,  a  small  town  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  irrigated  valley. 

A  further  climb  of  2,500  feet,  through 
a  beautiful  canyon  cut  out  by  a  moun- 
tain stream  which  twists  and  swirls 
below,  brings  us  to  the  "Ranch"  gate — 
and  there,  in  a  picturesque  spot,  is  the 
charming  little  bungalow,  surrounded  by 
the  rancher's  home  and  outbuildings, 
where  we  are  to  spend  a  few  days. 

The  air  has  grown  cooler  and  crisper 
as  we  climbed.  The  roaring  begins  in 
my  ears — the  roaring  that  always  comes 
to  me  in  high  altitudes.  We  dismount 
and  find  a  good  dinner  awaiting  us,  to 
which  we  do  full  justice  after  arising 
at  3  o'clock  that  morning. 

We  unpack  in  our  cosy  room,  don 
golf  clothes  and  heavy  shoes — and  we 
are  ready  for  ranch  life. 

A  sample  day  on  the  ranch  is  like 
this:  Awake  at  5  o'clock  to  the  twitter 
of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  the  snorting  of  pigs,  the 
crowing  of  roosters,  the  cackle  of  chick- 
ens, the  gabbling  and  chirping  of  tur- 
keys. Lie  in  bed  an  hour  listening  to 
and  enjoying  these  strange  (to  a  city 
man)  noises.  Up  at  6.  Hearty  break- 
fast at  7.  A  walk  around  the  barns  and 
nearby  fields  until  9.  Then  a  horse-back 
ride  for  several  hours  "around  the 
bounds,"  to  find  the  cattle  and  see  if 
the  fences  are  "hog-tight."  These  horse- 
back rides  take  you  up  and  down  the 
hills,  through  cool,  shady  glens,  over 
cattle  trails  and  no-trails,  cross  fields, 
over  rocks,  fording  streams  here  and 
there;  a  way  always  new,  always  inter- 
esting, always  presenting  a  new  pano- 
rama or  a  new  landscape. 

Occasionally  a  bevy  of  quail  rustle  up 
in  our  path,  or  meadow  larks  sing  on 
the  bushes;  but  no  coyotes,  nor  deer, 
nor  bear,  although  they  are  said  to  be 
in  these  mountains. 

After  the  ride  a  good  dinner.  An 
hour's  smoke  and  siesta.  Then  an  auto- 
mobile ride  down  the  canyon  into 
Tehachapi  to  get  the  mail  and  "do"  the 
town.  On  every  corner  a  saloon.  On  a 
Sunday  the  saloons  run  more  than  "full 
blast."  Indians,  Mexicans,  greasers  and 
"old"  Californians  (natives)  playing 
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cards  or  pool  or  throwing  dice  or  get- 
ting drunk.  On  the  streets  are  quite  a 
number  of  automobiles — in  California 
the  automobile  is  well  nigh  universal. 

A  spin  of  an  hour  over  the  valley 
shows  us  well  irrigated  and  cultivated 
ranches — fruit  and  grain  mostly;  cosy 
little  farm  houses  with  electric  light, 
water,  telephone  and  an  automobile  be- 
fore the  door.  In  the  fields  great  har- 
vesting machines  like  we  saw  coming 
from  the  Yosemite,  but  here  drawn  by 
gasoline  tractors. 

Every  evidence  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  those  who  are  fond  of  this 
life;  "how  lonely"  says  the  lady  by  my 
side. 

We  are  home  on  the  ranch  again  by 
early  evening.  A  supper.  A  few  hours 
chat  under  the  stars.  To  bed  at  9 — to 
sleep  solidly  and  healthfully  for  another 
eight  hours. 

The  stars  above  these  mountains!  I 
never  saw  so  many  stars  as  appear  in 
this  clear,  high  altitude.  The  milky 
way  appeared  as  a  thick  band  of  smoke 
swirling  its  way  across  the  Heavens. 
The  planets  and  larger  stars  seemed  so 
near  I  almost  raised  my  hand  to  touch 
them.  I  know  now  why  the  great  tele- 
scope is  at  Mt.  Lowe  and  why  important 
astronomical  observations  are  made 
from  the  California  mountains.  The 
constant  clearness  and  pureness  and 
rareness  of  the  altitude  furnish  the 
reason. 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  joke,  had  we 
brought  our  umbrellas,"  we  said.  It 
never  rains  here  in  the  summer.  One 
can  count  absolutely  on  at  least  100 
clear  days  in  succession. 

One  actually  tires  of  the  sun  and 
longs  for  some  clouds  and  a  shower  of 
rain. 

Four  days  of  this  serenity,  this  peace- 
fulness,  this  "different  sort"  of  life  on 
a  ranch,  and  we  are  ready  for  a  change. 

"Tomorrow — July  19th — is  my  birth- 
day," I  say — "how  shall  we  celebrate?" 

That  gives  the  cue. 

"Tomorrow  we  start  for  Los  Ange- 
les," says  our  host.  "Two  days  later 
is  Mrs.  Wilson's  birthday — we'll  cele- 
brate both  at  the  beaches." 

So  "tomorrow"  we  are  up  at  4  o'clock, 
and  start  by  motor  for  Los  Angeles,  125 
miles  away,  before  5. 

The  way  leads  past  Tehachapi,  over 
the  brown  mountains  towards  the  south- 
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west.  Soon  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changes.  Vegetation  becomes  more 
scraggly.  The  yucca  palm  appears. 
Yuccas  are  always  found  in  the  deserts. 
"We  are  approaching  the  Mojave 
desert,"  says  our  host,  "which  we  are 
to  cross." 

Sure    enough — we    turn   a   corner  and 

there    it    is:    Antelope    Valley    and  the 

Mojave  desert  lying  flat  and  brown  and 
bare  before  us. 

The  rarifled  air  deludes  me  again.  We 
seem  to  be  right  on  top  of  the  desert. 
Actually  we  are  miles  away,  and  we 
plane  down  a  gentle  slope  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  we  are  in  the  desert. 
Then  we  ride  for  an  hour,  to  cross  it — 
25  miles.  A  scraggly  serpentine  road 
leads  the  way.  Yuccas  here  and  there, 
but  mainly  sand  and  sage.  Here  and 
there  a  green  patch  and  a  small  rough 
shack  show  where  some  hardy  soul  has 
taken  out  a  "desert  claim,"  and  is  try- 
ing to  wrest  a  living  from  this  dry  soil. 
And  it  can  be  done.  These  pioneer  at- 
tempts show  that  even  the  desert 
(where  there  is  no  alkali)  can  be  cul- 
tivated (with  water),  and  already  a  pro- 
ject is  under  foot  to  irrigate  the  whole 
of  Antelope  Valley,  30  miles  wide  and 
150  miles  long — just  as  other  districts 
of  California  have  been  irrigated  and 
reclaimed. 

But  Mojave  Desert,  as  it  stands  today, 
is  depressing.  One  feels  smothered  in 
its  stillness,  its  flatness,  its  bareness. 
We  are  glad  when  the  other  side  is 
reached  and  we  climb  the  foothills 
again  and  come  suddenly  upon  Elizabeth 
Lake.  Doubly  glad  because  Elizabeth 
Lake  means  breakfast — we  have  been 
riding  three  hours  without  even  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

A  half  hour's  rest;  a  plate  of  good 
ham  and  eggs,  a  cup  of  coffee — and  off 
we  go  again  towards  Los  Angeles. 

The  scene  changes  again. 

Now  we  enter  Euquot  Canyon,  pro- 
nounced O.  K.  A  beautiful  winding 
canyon  of  some  25  miles. 

We  have  been  traveling  all  these  days 
— hundreds  of  miles  without  a  spare 
tire  on  the  car  .  "Don't  you  ever  carry 
an  extra  shoe?"  we  ask.  "Oh,  no,  I 
never  get  a  puncture  on  a  Franklin!" 

Psist,  b-r-r-r — no  sooner  said  than 
done;  the  "never"  happens;  we  have  a 
puncture;  the  tire  is  flat. 

"What  shall  we  do,  with  no  extra 
tire?" 
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"Oh,  I  have  an  inner  tube" — and  we 
are  much  relieved. 

We  insert  the  new  tube,  pump  up  the 
air,  and  we  are  off  again. 

Leaving  the  canyon,  which  also  be- 
comes depressive  after  a  time,  we  pass 
great  trucks  of  implements  and  men 
(and  incidentally  nearly  upset  at  one 
point  in  trying  to  pass  them),  and  then 
reach  Saugus,  where  the  boulevard  be- 
gins. Here  again  we  have  another  scare 
(making  a  detour  for  a  road  under  con- 
struction), almost  sticking  in  the  sand. 
But  we  gain  the  fine  road  and  fly  the 
last  30  miles  into  Los  Angeles,  reaching 
there  in  time  for  luncheon  at  the  Ath- 
letic Club. 

"Now  for  Long  Beach" — and  we  spin 
another  20  miles  over  one  of  California's 
wonderful  roads,  reaching  the  beautiful 
Virginia  Hotel,  right  on  the  ocean,  in 
the  early  afternoon. 

We  don  bathing  suits;  take  a  swim  in 
the  Pacific,  and  finish  the  day  with  my 
birthday  dinner  in  the  evening. 

What  a  varied  day  we  have  had:  up 
by  moonlight;  mountain,  ranch,  country, 
valley,  desert,  lake,'  canyon,  boulevard, 
city,  athletic  club,  beach  front  hotel, 
ocean  bathing — all  in  one  day. 

A  day  we  shall  never  forget. 

Four  days  we  shall  never  forget — 
with  such  good  friends  on  their  ranch. 
Happiness  every  minute.  Hospitality — 
charming  California  hospitality — every 
second.  "How  do  you  like  it — this 
ranch  life?"  asks  our  host  of  the  Lady 
of  Smiles. 

"Great,"  she  starts  to  say — then,  "I 
can't  pretend;  I  never  could  pretend, 
Jack,"  she  says;  "it's  all  right  for  a 
few  days,  but  if  I  were  to  live  here  I 
would  die." 

"Then  I'll  sell  the  ranch,"  he  says. 
"I  said  I  would  if  you  did  not  like  it." 

True  enough,  the  ranch  was  posted 
the  same  day  for  a  sale  or  a  trade. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  every- 
where. We  all  want  something  we 
haven't  got,  and  then  when  we  get  it 
we  want  something  else.  Only  one  girl 
that  I  know  knows  what  she  wants  and 
has  it  and  keeps  it,  and  wants  nothing 
else. 

But  there  is  method  in  these  Califor- 
nians — in  buying  a  ranch  one  day  and 
selling  it  the  next.  The  country  is 
growing  so  fast  that  much  money  is 
made  on  these  trades  or  deals.  So  buy- 
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ing  an  1,800  acre  ranch  and  selling  it 
within  a  year  may  be  only  a  real  estate 
speculation  with  a  profit  of  $10,000  to 
?20,000,  according  to  whether  the  opera- 
tor is  lucky  or  only  wise. 


"Glenwood  Mission  Inn" 

Riverside,  California. 
The  Most  Unique  Hotel  in  All  the  World 

July  20  and  21,  1916 

Aladdin  has  rubbed  his  lamp  and  to- 
day I  am  in  Spain — in  Old  Spain. 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  is  impossible  for 
the  body  to  travel  from  California  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent 
and  three  thousand  miles  across  the 
ocean,  and  be  in  Spain  over  night.  But 
the  mind,  given  the  proper  atmosphere, 
can  do  this  wonderful  thing  in  a  jiffy. 

The  atmosphere  is  supplied  by  Frank 
Miller's  enchanted  hotel,  Mission  Inn, 
which  is  at  Riverside  in  California,  the 
most  unique  hostelry  in  all  the  world. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish"  is  the  proverb  inscribed  high 
up  on  the  wall  of  the  Patio  beneath  the 
great  Spanish  clock. 

Frank  Miller  has  vision.  He  also  had 
a  vision — 25  years  ago,  soon  after  he 
came  to  California,  a  boy.  The  vision 
was  to  reconstruct  and  revivify  into  a 
home  for  the  tourist  the  atmosphere — 
the  romantic  and  hospitable  atmosphere 
— of  the  old  Spanish  Missions  which 
lived  in  Southern  California  from  1769 
to  1833,  and  which  are  now  but  crumb- 
ling ruins. 

That  vision  is  here  solidly  recreate:' 
in  stone  and  brick  and  tile  and  rough 
wood  in  the  Mission  Inn,  where  I  am 
writing  these  Impressions. 

The  printed  booklet  tells  the  story  of 
the  Inn  in  faithful  detail.  I  shall  try 
to  set  down  merely  some  "high-lights.' 

The  Inn  occupies  a  city  block  (River- 
side is  a  small  city  of  some  15,000 
people)  and  stands  four  square  to  the 
winds. 

The  front  portion,  built  in  1902,  sur- 
rounds a  great  green  grass-shrubs-trees- 
and-flowers  court,  with  huge  palms 
everywhere. 

The  rear  portion  added  in  1910  and 
1915,  is  built  in  a  hollow  square  around 
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a  large  inner  open  court  or  patio,  as  it 
is  called,  also  filled  with  shrubbery  and 
trees  but  tiled  underfoot  and  (in  mid- 
day) canopied  overhead.  Here,  in  this 
patio,  are  set  little  tables  on  which  the 
guests  dine  on  all  sunshiny  days,  which 
number  three-quarters  of  the  year. 

In  a  minstrel's  gallery  sit  the  gaily- 
clad  musicians,  and  the  mandolin  and 
guitar,  cymbals  and  castanets  are  heard 
together  with  the  trilling  songs  of  birds, 
who  sing  whenever  the  musicians  play. 

On  the  higher  balconies  which  fringe 
and  top  the  buildings  are  hung  bells, 
the  Misison  bells,  the  eternal  bells 
which  brought  Christianity  to  the  In- 
dians of  California  (and  from  Mexico, 
too,  of  all  places!)  and  which  have 
brought  salvation  into  all  climes  since 
Christ  was  born. 

Frank  Miller  is  a  collector  of  bells 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  has  the 
largest  collection  that  exists,  and  pos- 
sesses the  oldest  bell  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  a  Spanish  bell  dated 
1247. 

The  facades  around  the  hotel  are  re- 
productions of  various  old  missions  of 
California.  The  tower  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  tower  and  dome  on 
Carmel  Mission. 

Both  without  and  within,  the  archi- 
tecture is  reminiscent  of  the  old  mis- 
sions, which  of  course  were  built  after 
Spanish  ideas. 

And,  therefore,  as  I  sit  here  I  say 
I  am  in  Old  Spain. 

In  the  Alhambra  gallery,  skirting  one 
end  of  the  patio  are  some  genuine  carv- 
ed timbers  from  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada,  Spain,  which  Mr.  Miller  was 
fortunate  in  getting  because  he  hap- 
pened there  one  day  when  they  were 
removing  them  from  the  Alhambra  and 
replacing  them  with  new  wood.  They 
were  worm-eaten  and  crumbling  and  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  a  three- 
months  creosote  bath  to  kill  the  worms 
and  preserve  the  wood. 

The  Cloister  music  room  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of  the 
hotel.  Probably  60  by  120  feet,  with 
superb  stained  glass  windows  at  one 
end  (St.  Cecilia's  windows)  and  oak 
stalls  fashioned  after  those  in  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  other;  with  old 
Spanish  chairs  flanking  a  great  solid 
oak  three-hundred-year-old  monastery 
table  in  the  center,  with  old  mellowed 
banners  and  flags,  old  altar  pieces  and 
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vestments  flying  from  the  galleries  at 
the  side ;  with  old  carved  chests,  old 
carved  gilt  columns  on  the  floor  and 
Spanish  church  lamps  hanging  from  the 
beamed  ceiling;  with  the  cathedral  or- 
gan playing  as  the  day  wanes  and  the 
light  grows  dim — ah,  here  is  a  place  to 
rest,  to  dream,  to  dream,  to  dream! 

One  can  close  his  eyes  and  see  these 
sturdy  men  of  Faith,  the  sandaled 
brown-robed  Franciscan  monks,  sturdi- 
est of  whom  (in  spirit)  was  Fra  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  who  came  into  an  unknown 
country,  among  its  savages,  to  carry  the 
cross  of  God.  A  half  century  they  la- 
bored, built  their  missions,  converted 
the  people,  carried  civilization  into  Cali- 
fornia; then  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated, their  Missions  plundered  and 
desecrated;  and  they  departed  whence 
they  came.  But  their  work  went  on; 
it  lived  on  and  on  and  on.  To-day  Cali- 
fornia is  prouder  of  the  spirit  of  her 
old  missions  than  of  any  of  her  more 
modern  achievements. 

Hospitality  was  a  part  of  the  spirit 
of  these  old  missions  and  hospitality 
is  the  keynote  of  this  Mission  Inn. 

"Entre  es  su  casa  amigo"  is  the 
phrase  that  greets  the  visitor  as  he 
enters  the  hotel — "Enter  friend,  this 
is  your  house." 

Five  minutes  after  one  is  in  his  room, 
a  low  knock  is  heard  and  there  is  hand- 
ed in  a  heaping  dish  of  oranges  with  a 
card:  "Happy  is  the  house  that  shel- 
ters a  friend." 

Later,  when  returning  for  a  late 
afternoon  siesta,  the  evening  paper  is 
found  tucked  in  the  latch  of  the  door. 

These  doors — to  one's  room — are 
huge  slabs  of  solid  oak,  with  wrought 
iron  hinges  and  latches.  The  interior 
of  the  room  we  occupied  is  pure  mis- 
sion— rough-hewn  beams  on  the  ceil- 
ing, rough  plastered  walls,  mission  four- 
poster  bed,  mission  chairs,  table  and 
dresser — but  with  the  most  modern  and 
sanitary  bath  fittings  I  have  seen  in 
any  hotel. 

Some  of  the  guest  rooms  are  In  pure 
Spanish  style,  with  leather  and  silk 
on  the  walls  and  Spanish  furniture 
throughout.  These  Spanish  rooms  have 
outdoor  sleeping  porches. 

All  is  harmony,  all  is  restfulness,  all 
is  beauty,  all  is  peace. 

The  Spanish  Art  Gallery  is  lined  with 
old  Spanish  and  Mexican  paintings, 
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nearly  all  genuine,  a  rare  collection  in- 
deed. The  ceiling  is  hung  with  a  great 
gold  canopy,  copied  after  a  ceiling  in 
Spain.  On  the  floor  are  dowry  chests, 
guild  standards,  lecterns,  old  chairs, 
candlesticks,  carved  columns  and  other 
curios  from  old  Spain.  A  few  Flemish 
tapestries  in  verdure  designs  hang  high 
on  the  walls  above  the  paintings.  The 
gallery  is  of  noble  proportions,  being 
125  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
high. 

The  Refectory,  in  a  subterranean 
section  of  the  hotel,  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  dining  room  in  an  old  Spanish 
palace.  Here  Taft  presided  at  a  ban- 
quet when  he  visited  Riverside  when 
President  to  dedicate  a  tablet  to  the 
Franciscan  monks  on  Mount  Roubidoux 
near  by.  And  the  great  chair  in  which 
Taft  sat  is  shown  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel. 

The  subterranean  passages  of  the 
building  are  wonderful,  all  of  them 
housing  relics  and  curios,  some  of  them 
being  given  up  to  the  museum,  where 
are  gathered  and  offered  for  sale  ob- 
jets  d'art  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  mainly  Spain,  Italy  and  France. 

The  kitchen  of  the  hotel  is  remark- 
able not  alone  for  its  cleanliness,  but 
also  for  its  touches  of  art — paintings 
on  the  walls,  churchly  images  in  niches, 
even  an  Oriental  dragon  (in  honor  of  a 
faithful  Chinese  chef).  Mr.  M'iller  be- 
lieves that  if  there  is  to  be  art  in  the 
living  room,  art  in  the  bed  rooms  and 
art  in  the  dining-rooms  there  should  be 
art  also  in  the  kitchen. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  I  have  told 
enough  to  show  the  uniqueness  of  the 
hotel;  to  show  that  it  is  much  more 
than  a  hotel. 

It  reminds  me  in  many  ways  of  the 
Wanamaker  Store.  The  unusual  fea- 
tures which  make  Wanamaker's  more 
than  a  store,  make  this  more  than  a 
hotel— the  touches  of  art  everywhere. 
And  the  same  suggestion  arises  here  as 
arises  sometimes  in  the  store — who  pays 
for  all  this  magnificence? 

After  the  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
Mr.  Borton,  had  taken  a  party  of  tour- 
ists ever  the  hotel  one  day  he  invited 
them,  as  he  always  does,  to  ask  ques- 
tions. One  old  lady  said  she  had  just 
one  question  to  ask.  What  is  it? 
"Where  can  I  find  a  good  boarding 
house?" 

Rather  dumfounded   the  Curator  ask- 
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ed,    "Why,   madame,   aren't   you   staying 
at  the  hotel?" 

"No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "not  in 
all  this  magnificence — it  is  too  costly." 

Yet,   who   does   pay? 

Not  the  people,  but  the  owner.  Com- 
petition regulates  prices.  And  the  more 
one  gives  the  more  one  receives. 

And  now  for  MY  own  vision. 

I,  too,  have  a  vision! 

I  had  it  as  I  sat  in  the  Cloister  Mu- 
sic Room  listening  to  the  cathedral 
organ. 

It  is  a  vision  for  the  Wanamaker 
Store. 

Let  me  picture  it  first  for  the  Phila- 
delphia store. 

Around  the  court,  on  the  eighth  floor, 
flanked  on  one  end  by  the  great  Crystal 
Tea  Room  and  on  the  other  by  the  Uni- 
versity Suite,  let  us  build  "The  Court 
of  the  Nations." 

Let  this  "Court  of  the  Nations"  con- 
tain a  series  of  rooms,  true  in  archi- 
tecture, in  spirit  and  in  atmosphere  of 
the  countries  they  represent. 

Let  one  room  represent  Spain  as  the 
music  room  or  art  gallery  here  so  faith- 
fully represents  it. 

Let  another — or  several  rooms — repre- 
sent France.  Another  Italy,  another 
Russia,  another  Germany,  another  Eng- 
land. 

Let  there  be  also  a  Greek  room,  a 
Roman  room,  a  Japanese  room,  a 
Chinese  room,  a  Colonial  room,  an 
American  room. 

A  room  for  each  country  which  pro- 
duces art  of  any  kind. 

Let  each  room  be  finished  on  the 
street  end  with  stained  glass  windows. 

Then  let  us  fill  these  rooms,  each 
with  the  art  of  the  nation  it  repre- 
sents. 

Then  we  shall  have  "The  Court  of 
the  Nations." 

Then  we  shall  have  a  fitting  place  to 
display  our  huge  collection  of  antiques, 
each  in  its  own  atmosphere. 

Then  we  shall  have,  in  Philadelphia, 
a  feature  that  will  stand  out  and  draw 
more  people — more  strangers — to  the 
Store  than  the  House  Palatial  in  New 
York. 

Each  room  should  be  about  50x100 
feet,  but  40x80  feet,  which  we  could 
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secure,  I  think,  in  the  central  part  of 
our  building,  would  suffice. 

If  we  concluded  to  build  this  "Court 
of  the  Nations"  on  some  other  floor 
we  could  construct  larger  rooms  on  the 
northern  or  southern  end  of  the  store. 

F6r  New  York  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  reserve  this  idea  for  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  some  day,  as  there 
is  hardly  sufficient  space  in  the  present 
buildings.  But  in  New  York  when  this 
"Court  of  the  Nations"  is  erected  it  will 
attract  more  attention  even  than  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  thing  we  need  in 
both  our  stores.  A  setting  we  have 
been  preparing  for  and  leading  up  to 
in  our  many  pilgrimages  to  foreign 
countries,  in  our  assembling  of  the  art 
of  all  lands;  a  setting  for  our  vast 
collection  of  antiques  which  will  dis- 
play and  sell  them  better  than  any- 
thing else. 

When  shall  we  begin  the  construction 
of  this  "Court  of  the  Nations"? 

Let  it  be  soon. 

But  above  all  let  each  room  be  faith- 
ful in  its  architecture  and  atmosphere. 
Let  us  make  no  mistakes,  for  the  Court 
will  live  forever. 

Classic  art  never  changes;  never  dies. 


The  Cross  on  Mount  Roubidoux 

Last  night  as  the  sun  was  setting 
we  motored  up  Mount  Roubidoux,  a 
mountain  of  tumbled  rock  1,500  feet 
high. 

The  view  of  the  valley  is  superb. 
Orange  groves,  walnut  groves,  alfalfa 
fields,  grain  fields,  the  winding  river, 
the  city  of  Riverside,  the  encircling 
mountains,  some  of  them  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  all  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  panorama. 

But  not  even  this  superb  nature 
picture,  not  even  the  snow-topped 
peaks,  not  even  the  red  and  purple 
haze  over  the  valley  and  mountains, 
not  even  the  golden  setting  sun  itself 
can  lure  one's  eyes  from  the  thing — 
the  holy  thing — that  makes  Mount 
Roubidoux:  the  huge  cross  of  rough 
wood,  which  caps  the  rock-summit,  the 
cross  erected  in  memory  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  who  brought  life  and 
energy  and  peace  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  this  God-favored  state: 
California. 
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"I  have  never  felt  so  near  Heaven 
before,"  said  the  Lady  of  Smiles,  as 
she  clung  to  the  cross. 

Carried  by  the  breeze  across  the 
chasm  from  an  adjoining  cliff  where 
hangs  an  old  Mission  bell  came  these 
words  spoken  in  reverence  by  visitors 
there  who  were  watching  the  cross: 
"Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  like 
the  Rock  of  Ages, — that  cross  on  those 
rocks  with  the  girls  clinging  to  it?" 

Yes,  every  rock  is  a  "rock  of  ages" 
which  holds  a  cross  and  every  life  shall 
be  eternal  which  clings  to  the  cross 
as  its  support. 

Every  Easter  morn  a  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  the  summit  of  Roubidoux.  The 
idea  began  several  years  ago  with  a  few 
hundred  people  climbing  the  rocks.  Last 
Easter  20,000  people  made  the  pil- 
grimage. It  is  a  sublime  setting  for 
worship.  Truly  as  near  Heaven  as  one 
can  get  in  this  world. 


Magnolia  Drive 

Magnolia  Drive  is  a  wide  boulevard 
several  miles  long  leading  from  River- 
side to  Corona.  It  is  flanked  on  either 
side  with  flowering  magnolia  and  euca- 
lyptus trees,  pepper  trees,  and  giant 
stately  palms.  Another  row  of  trees 
lines  the  center,  with  driveways  on 
either  side. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  three  fa- 
mous drives  of  the  world — the  other 
two  being,  I  think,  Champs  Elysee  and 
the  Bois  in  Paris  and  Riverside  Drive 
in  New  York. 

Typical  California  mission  residences 
are  on  either  side  of  the  Drive.  In 
fact  much  of  Riverside  is  mission  in 
architecture,  the  effort  being  to  keep 
this  one  spot  as  pure  mission  and  as 
pure  Spanish  as  possible. 

As  we  leave  the  Inn  I  take  one  hur- 
ried look  over  the  cool  restful  lounge 
room  to  hold  its  atmosphere  in  my 
memory,  and  my  eye  catches  this  in- 
scription over  the  huge  fire-place: 

"I  built  a  chimney  for  a  comrade  old, 
I   did   the  service  without  hope  or  hire. 
And  then  I  wandered  on  in  winter's  cold, 
Yet  all  the  day  I  glowed  before  the  fire." 

The  words  are  by  Edwin  Markham. 
They  are  words  to  keep  forever  in  our 
hearts  as  we  go  through  life. 
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San  Francisco  to  Portland 

By  Boat 

July  25  and  26,   1916 

The  sea!     The  sea!     The  glorious  sea! 

The  anticipation  was  keen.  Twenty- 
six  golden  hours  at  sea.  Ah-h,  we  shall 
have  a  fine  trip. 

Then  I  read  in  the  advertising  folder 
— "only"  twenty-six  hours  at  sea. 

That  word  "only"  started  me  think- 
ing. Why  do  they  say  "only"?  Is  that 
the  joker? 

No,  there  is  no  joker.  The  sun  is 
shining.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  The 
sea  is  calm.  And  so  I  forgot  the  word 
"only". 

Later   I  remembered. 

We  started  at  10:30  in  the  morning. 
Passed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
Turned  around  the  point. 

And    then — bang! 

We  were  in  for  it. 

The  sea!  The  sea!  Yes,  the  choppy, 
turbulent,  mad  sea.  White  caps  every- 
where. More  than  white  caps, — churn- 
ing swirling  foam! 

Oh  well,  we  have  been  to  Europe  four 
times — "eight  crossings,"  as  they  say, 
"and  never  sick  (except  a  trifle) — we 
shall  not  mind  this." 

So  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  rugs,  cud- 
dled up  in  the  steamer  chair — and — 

And   promptly   got   sick. 

Yes,  sick;  sea-sick;  abyssaly  or  abys- 
mally sick;  cavernously  sick,  tortur- 
ously  sick,  and  if  you  don't  understand 
that  you  have  never  been  sea-sick. 

Fortunately  we  had  a  fine  big  room. 
Two  comfortable  beds.  And  a  bath- 
room. (This  is  an  unexpurgated  edi- 
tion, so  let  the  squeamish  halt  here.) 

At  noon  or  a  little  after  we  took  to 
our  beds. 

We  left  them  at  noon  the  following 
day. 

"How  long  will  this  roughness  last?" 
we  asked  the  steward. 

"Oh,  only  two  hours  until  we  pass 
the  cape,"  he  lied. 

"How  long  will  it  last,"  we  asked 
again  that  evening. 
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"Uutil    eight   o'clock,"    he    lied   again. 

At    eight    o'clock    we    were    "too    far 

gone"    to    ask.      Besides    we    knew    that 

everyone     would     lie;     everybody     does 

about  the  roughness  of  the  sea. 

A  few  hours  later  the  stewardess  blew 
in. 

"What  makes  it  so  rough?"  we  asked 
her. 

"The  wind;  it  is  blowing  60  miles  an 
hour  out  there." 

No,  not  a  storm;  not  a  storm  as  we 
know  it,  no  clouds,  no  rain,  just  wind. 

Once  in  the  Mediterranean  we  had  a 
similar  experience.  The  "levanta"  they 
called  it.  A  strong  hard  wind  from  the 
east.  Well,  this  must  have  been  a  "le- 
vanta," also  blowing  so  hard  and  so  fast 
and  so  far  from  the  east  that  it  came 
right  out  of  the  west  over  the  Pacific 
like  a  tornado. 

We  were  on  a  good  boat — the  Northern 
Pacific:  525  feet  long  with  63  feet  beam; 
staunch  and  strong,  but  a  bad  sailor. 
She  carried  no  freight  and  pitched  and 
rolled  and  rocked  and  shivered  worse 
than  any  Atlantic  boat  I  have  ever  been 
on. 

Here  we  go — down,  down,  down  head 
first.  Shall  we  ever  touch  bottom? 
Feet  in  the  air.  Head  buried  in  the  pil- 
lows. Then  the  rebound!  Back,  back 
again;  up,  up,  up  until  we  are  almost 
standing  on  our  feet.  Ah!  the  old  swing- 
ing motion  under  the  apple  tree! 

Here's  a  variation.  The  cork-screw! 
Down  and  around  and  up  and  back,  side 
to  side,  like  a  gimlet  boring  into  wood. 

To  tell  the  truth  the  gimlet  was  bor- 
ing into  us.  We  were  skidding  inside. 
There  was  the  real  cork-screw.  We 
swirled  and  swam  and  rocked  and  rode 
over  endless  mountains  and  seas.  The 
Grand  Canyon  had  nothing  on  the  depths 
we  touched  nor  the  Himalayas  anything 
on  the  heights  we  reached.  Nor  the 
devil's  slide  anything  on  the  tobog- 
ganing from  one  to  another. 

"This  is  the  life,"  I  exclaimed  be- 
tween breaths. 

"It  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  came 
back  faintly  from  across  the  desert. 
Who  lured  us  into  this  trip? 

Why  did  not  some  one  tell  us? 

I  shall  write  to  the  newspapers  ex- 
posing this  awful  ride. 

But  it  was  no  use  to  think,  no  use  to 
talk,  no  use  to  complain.  We  were  there, 
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we  had  to  stay.  To  stay  for  18  hours 
more. 

And  Portland  only  18  hours  away. 

I  took  many  Paul  Revere's  rides  that 
night.  Many  times  I  would  look  at  my 
watch.  And  Portland  only  fourteen 
hours  away — only  twelve  hours  away, 
only  ten  hours  away — between  my  naps. 

But  the  night  passed;  it  always  does. 
And  day  broke.  Hurrah!  We  are  out 
of  the  choppy  violent  sea.  I  looked 
through  the  port-hole.  No  white  caps. 
But  I  deluded  myself.  We  were  in  the 
huge  heavy  long  swells  and  they  are 
worse  than  a  choppy  sea.  The  boat 
stopped  its  pitching,  but  it  rolled,  rolled, 
rolled.  Heavens  how  it  rolled.  More 
skidding.  More  sickness.  More  agony. 
More  humor.  Yes,  we  laughed,  actually 
laughed,  so  sick  we  were. 

"Anyway  it's  a  rest."  one  said.  We've 
got  to  stay  in  bed." 

"Yes,  and  one  can't  grow  fat  on  this," 
replied  the  other. 

So  we  were  consoled. 

Yes,  we  ate.  And  ate  again.  But  it 
was  of  no  use. 

"Anyone  in  the  dining  room?"  we 
asked  the  steward. 

"Yes,  the  waiters,"  he  said.  He 
should  have  said  "table  stewards"  but 
he  took  us  for  "sea-tender  footers;" 
thought  we  would  not  understand. 

We  were  "tenderfooters;"  but  so  was 
every  one  else  on  that  boat.  This  we 
learned  about  noon  as  we  began  to 
draw  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  where  we  were  to  dock  at  Flavel- 
Astoria. 

One  by  one  the  people  came  out  of 
their  rooms.  White  faces.  Green  faces. 
Drawn  faces.  A  wan  smile  and  a  weak 
"good  morning — have  you  been  sick" 
sort  of  a  look. 

Everybody  admitted  it;  no  one  could 
hide  it. 

Many  had  their  tickets  "return  trip 
by  sea."  They  are  going  to  have  them 
cancelled  and  return  by  train. 

"I  have  never  been  sick  in  my  life 
before,"  said  one  big  husky  girl. 

"I  turned  up  my  toes  at  noon  yester- 
day," said  a  man.  They  stayed  up  until 
noon." 

Men  as  well  as  women  were  sick.  And 
sunshine  all  the  way,  and  the  beautiful 
sea — gone  to  waste. 
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Ah,  well  it  is  over.  We  are  on  the 
train  whirling  along  the  beautiful  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Portland. 

"Have  you  forgotten  yesterday,"  i 
say  to  the  Lady  of  Smiles. 

"I  can't  forget  it,"  she  says,  "it  never 
was;  that  day  is  a  blank  in  my  life." 

"Yes,    a    blankety-blank   day,"    I    say. 

"Now  is  your  chance,"  she  retorts; 
"to  keep  down  your  weight.  You  are 
down  to  nothing  in  your  stomach,  so  no 
more  potatoes,  nor  bread,  nor  cream, 
nor  sugar,  nor  fats." 

"No  more  anything,"  I  say,  "I  never 
want  to  eat  again." 

Portland  and  the  Columbia 
River  Scenic  Highway 

July  26  and  27,  1916 

Last  year  we  missed  motoring  up  the 
Columbia  Highway;  the  boulevard  was 
not  finished. 

This  year  we  came  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco;  nearly  a  thousand  miles; 
were  sea-sick  two  days;  just  to  take 
this  trip  up  the  Columbia  River. 

And  it  was  worth  it. 

It  is  worth  coming  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  get  the  wonderful  views 
along  this  river. 

"Just  what  I  thought  Yellowstone 
would  be,"  said  the  Lady  by  my  side. 

"The  same  sort  of  scenic  beauty  one 
gets  only  in  Switzerland — or  in  Italy," 
I  replied. 

First  a  word  about  the  boulevard. 

It  is  forty  miles  long.  Cut  out  of 
the  mountains  and  hills  it  leads  along 
the  winding  Columbia  River.  Built  on 
broken  stone  taken  from  the  native  rocks 
that  line  the  way.  Covered  with  "War- 
renite,"  a  sort  of  Tarvia,  a  species  of 
cement  that  packs  hard  and  makes  no 
dust.  As  fine  a  roadway  as  I  have  ever 
driven  over.  Protected  on  curves  and 
grades  by  a  splendid  white  painted  fence 
or  cement  guard.  Drained  wherever 
needed  to  prevent  washouts.  Nowhere 
more  than  five  per  cent,  grades. 

The  cost  was  only  two  million  dol- 
lars— "and  you  got  a  dollar's  worth  for 
twenty  cents  you  expended,"  said  a 
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famous  road-builder  who  drove  over  it 
recently  with  the  son  of  James  J.  Hill, 
who  is  now  taking  up  his  father's  work. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  in  two 
years  time  and  in  this  manner. 

A  meeting-  was  called  of  Portland's 
business  men. 

"If  we  can  afford  to  employ  and  pay  a 
man  of  the  type  of  Mr.  So-and-So" 
(mentioning  one  of  Portland's  million- 
aire lumbermen)  "to  see  this  job 
through  we  can  build  this  road  with- 
out a  penny  of  graft,"  said  one  of  the 
speakers. 

"If  you  really  want  me,"  said  Mr. 
So-and-So,  "I  will  give  two  years  of  my 
time  without  a  cent  of  compensation." 

It  was  done. 

Other  prominent  men  helped.  All  of 
Portland  that  was  needed  turned  to  the 
job. 

Result:  a  scenic  highway  that  will 
advertise  and  draw  people  to  Portland 
for  years  to  come. 

The  road  leads  out  of  Portland  for 
twenty  miles  over  Sandy  Boulevard 
along  Sandy  Creek,  before  the  Columbia 
is  reached.  This  part  of  the  ride  is 
picturesque,  but  only  moderately  beau- 
tiful. 

Suddenly  we  turn  a  corner,  the  motor 
swerves  into  the  entrance  of  ''Chan- 
ticleer  Inn,"  and  we  are  standing  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Co- 
lumbia both  ways. 

The  vista  is  inspiring.  For  thirty- 
five  miles  the  panorama  unfolds  up  and 
down  the  grand  old  river.  Rocky  cliffs, 
patches  of  virgin  forest,  green  tilled 
fields  dotted  with  red  barns  far  below, 
water-falls,  heavy  massed  clouds  hang- 
ing overhead  through  which  the  sun 
peers  occasionally  (it  is  a  showery 
morning),  crisp  air,  the  slow-moving 
river  wending  its  quiet  way,  lazily  be- 
low, a  few  salmon  fisheries,  a  lumber 
camp  or  two — all  forming  as  beautiful 
and  majestic  a  view  as  I  have  ever  be- 
held. 

Everything  is  so  fresh,  so  green,  so 
redolent  with  the  sweet  odors  of  Na- 
ture; so  virgin,  so  soft  to  the  eye.  It 
is  a  pastoral  scene;  not  wild  nor  rugged 
as  in  the  Yosemite;  Just  restful,  peace- 
ful, entrancing  rather  than  moving. 

One  is  loathe  to  leave  this  "Crown 
Point,"  as  the  lookout  spot  is  called, 
but  going  down  the  cliff  new  beauties, 
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meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  We  pass 
at  least  a  dozen  water-falls,  some  tumb- 
ling in  a  sheer  drop  as  much  as  800 
feet;  others  merely  sliding  or  coasting 
down  a  slanting  waterway.  The  very 
names  along  the  Highway  are  pictur- 
esque: Shepherd's  Dell,  Bridal  Veil  Falls, 
Mist  Falls,  Wakeena  Falls,  Multnomah 
Falls,  Oneonta  Gorge,  Horse  Tail  Falls 
(exactly  like  a  horse's  white  tail),  Cas- 
cade Locks,  built  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  four  million  dollars  to 
make  the  Columbia  navigable  and  to 
control  its  waters. 

At  one  point  we  pass  a  shack  of  a 
workman  on  the  road.  He  has  a  sense 
of  humor  (is  probably  Irish) — on  his 
door  is  a  sign:  "Shanty  Clear-in." 

Excluding  the  Columbia  Highway 
Portland  presented  no  new  charms  this 
year  over  last.  The  famous  Rose  Fes- 
tival had  passed;  so  had  most  of  the 
roses. 

From  Portland  to  Seattle  the  day-light 
trip  gives  a  good  view  of  Puget  Sound 
as  Tacoma  is  reached  and  passed,  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 


Seattle  to  Chicago 

July  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1916 

Youth  is  blind. 

As  nonchalantly  as  though  we  were 
crossing  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia we  boarded  the  train  Friday  morn- 
ing at  Seattle  to  make  the  short  run  to 
Chicago. 

Short  run. 

One  long  day  and  a  longer  night. 

Another  long  day  and  still  longer 
night. 

Third    long    day   and   endless    night. 

And  a  morning  that  seemed  a  month 
long — finally  Chicago. 

But  I  cannot  be  fair  to  this  trip  be- 
cause both  of  us  developed  "colds"  in 
this  high  and  northern  altitude  and  we 
literally  "sneezed  our  way"  to  Chicago. 

Crossing  the  Cascade  Mountains: 
"look  at  those  wonderful  horse-shoe 
curves  we  are  taking" — "yes,  kerchoo, 
Where's  my  handkerchief?" 

"B-b-l-ub,  blub — blhere's  your  hand- 
kerchief— where's  mine — kerchoo-o-o-o!" 
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"Fine  virgin  timber  in  these  high 
forests,"  says  the  man  next  to  me  in 
the  observation  car  (a  woodsman  from 
near  Seattle) — with  my  head  buzzing 
and  roaring  I  force  a  wan  smile  from 
my  blearing  eyes  and  murmur,  "yes," 
while  I  think:  "but  give  me  little  old 
flat  New  York  with  scarcely  a  stick  of 
growing  timber  anywhere  except  in  her 
parks." 

But  the  ride  over  the  Cascades  is 
beautiful,  and  taken  with  a  clear  head 
would  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

After  the  wooded  Cascades  comes 
Spokane,  a  thriving  city  in  its  "Inland 
Empire,"  and  then  the  brown  somber 
rocky  mountains  preceded  by  the  deso- 
late desert. 

Amid  the  rocky  peaks  juts  Butte,  a 
ragged  scraggly  rough  miner's  town, 
just  as  I  had  pictured  it.  And  yet  how 
proud  they  are  of  their  city — these 
"Buttes"!  It  is  wide  open,  of  course,  a 
contrast  after  dry  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle, and  it  even  has  its  "restricted  dis- 
trict," where  miners  can  still  be  robbed 
and  shot-up  as  in  days  of  old. 

They  are  talking  prohibition  here, 
too;  and  advertising  against  it  in  the 
papers. 

Conflicting  views.  One  writes  in  the 
Butte  Miner  that  prohibition  has  badly 
hurt  the  business  of  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

"How  about  it,"  I  asked  a  Washing- 
tonian  in  the  smoking  car.  "Not  true," 
he  says.  There  is  no  change — except 
in  the  breweries.  1  voted  'wet'  last 
year,  but  I'll  vote  'dry'  this  year  and 
so  will  the  state." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  just  on  account  of  the  way 
the  woodsmen  acted  last  Fourth  of 
July,"  he  said.  "Usually  they  leave  the 
woods  about  July  1,  go  into  the  cities, 
get  drunk  for  a  week,  spend  all  their 
earnings,  come  back  broke  and  done- 
up. 

"This  year  I  watched  them.  They 
stayed  only  a  few  days.  Bought  sen- 
sible things  like  new  clothes,  a  phono- 
graph, some  musical  Instruments — and 
came  back  clean,  healthy  and  with  half 
their  money  left. 

"So    I'm    dry    through    and    through." 

These  states  are  not  absolutely  dry. 
By  registering  one  can  buy  (from  out- 
side at  exorbitant  prices)  two  quarts 
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of  whiskey  and  24  quarts  of  beer  a 
month  (I  think  It  is) — and  many  people 
who  never  took  a  drink  when  the  states 
were  wet  now  lay  in  a  stock — "for  emer- 
gency." 

But  on  the  whole  the  "dry"  law  is 
doing  great  good;  and  these  western 
states  will  soon  be  absolutely  dry;  yes 
Montana  and  Butte  included. 

And  the  women  are  bringing  the  re- 
form; put  that  dowii  to  the  credit  of 
women's  suffrage. 

After  Butte  the  way  is  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  200  miles  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad, 
over  which  we  are  travelling  is  elec- 
trified. Two  hundred  more  miles  are 
being  electrically  equipped. 

No  smoke  in  the  tunnels.  No  cinders 
in  one's  eyes  on  even  the  observation 
platform.  No  dirt.  No  jerks.  No 
screams  of  the  locomotive.  Just  a  steady 
pull,  the  gentle  whirr  that  sings  one  to 
sleep. 

The  electrical  equipment  cost  twelve 
million  dollars  but  is  is  quickly  paying 
for  itself  in  efficiency.  Power  is  se- 
cured from  mountain  streams  and  is 
cheap. 

In  the  lowlands  of  the  Rockies  we 
run  into  some  valleys  where  the  hardy 
rancher  is  coaxing  a  living  from  the 
dry  brown  earth,  but  for  a  day  we  go 
over  an  almost  barren  desert,  hot  and 
untilled,  before  we  reach  the  farm- 
lands of  Eastern  Montana  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Montana  is  800  miles  wide  and  it 
takes  a  day  and  a  night  to  traverse  it. 

At  one  place  in  Montana — "Round- 
up"— there  has  risen  a  wonder  town. 
Six  year  old,  2,500  people,  and  already 
four  million  dollars  in  the  banks!  A 
coal  mine  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$125,000  and  the  realization  that  crops 
can  be  grown  on  this  "gumbo"  soil, 
give  the  answer.  Stock  in  the  coal  mine 
is  paying  twelve  per  cent. 

The  Dakotas  are  rich  in  farms,  and 
an  automobile  now  stands  in  front  of 
nearly  every  farm  house. 

"Hail  is  the  enemy  here,"  a  fellow 
traveller  says,  "they  will  pay  25  per 
cent  premium  for  hail  insurance  out 
here — you  may  believe  me  I'm  coming 
back  here  to  sell  hail  insurance  soon; 
they've  had  a  good  deal  of  hail  this 
summer."  And  the  corn  in  the  fields, 
with  its  stalks  cut  to  ribbons  proved 
his  assertion. 
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It  is  only  such  local  touches  as  this 
that  make  the  long  tedious  trip  at  all 
bearable. 

As  we  near  Minneapolis  we  get  into 
more  "civilized  country,"  as  we  call  it, 
and  we  begin  to  long  for  home. 

So  we  go  to  sleep — early — and  dream 
of  Riverside  and  Rockledge  Hall. 

The  papers  are  full  of  the  heat  wave — 
102  degrees  in  Chicago — cooler  weather 
coming. 

Will  we  catch  the  heat  wave  or  will 
the  cool  wave  catch  us? 

Fortunately  the  cool  wave  wins — and 
we  slip  into  Chicago  at  noon  of  the 
fourth  day — glad,  glad,  glad  to  get 
there! 

Chicago  has  been  sweltering  for  a 
fortnight.  Her  tongue — the  famous 
"Chicago  Tongue,"  which  Elbert  Hub- 
bard  immortalized — has  literally  been 
hanging  out,  panting  for  air.  So  we 
must  overlook  her  bedraggled  shirtwaist 
and  shirtsleeve  appearance. 

To-day,  however,  the  cooling  breezes 
are  sweeping  down  from  the  north  and 
.from  the  lake,  and  in  the  Blackstone 
people  are  again  sitting  up  and  taking 
notice. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  a  cool 
wave,  more  than  a  cyclone,  more  than 
an  earthquake  to  change  Chicago  into 
New  York — yea-bo! 


A  Joke  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Say,  will  somebody  please  hang  an 
alarm  clock  around  the  neck  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Somebody  forgot  to  wake  her  up  to- 
day in  the  Pennsylvania  office  in  Chi- 
cago— that's  sure. 

"Drawing  room  'A,'  Car  6"  we  said 
to  the  porter  as  we  passed  through  the 
gates  to  take  the  Manhattan  Limited. 

"Car  6,  car  6,"  each  porter  parroted 
as  we  passed — "there  ain't  no  car  6, 
boss!" 

"No  car  6?"  we  mimicked  back — ""Why 
here's  my  ticket." 

"No  car  6"  cried  a  dozen  other  people 
back  of  us.  "Why  here  are  our  tickets." 

But  no  car  6  was  on  the  train.  Some 
one  had  forgotten  to  casually  mention 
to  the  train  make-up  men  that  an  ex- 
tra car  (6)  had  been  sold  out. 
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Such  a  scurrying!  Officials  ran 
around  as  though  their  heads  were  cut 
off — or  were  to  be.  Finally  it  was 
announced  that  car  6  would  be  attached 
"in  the  yards" — and  a  few  minutes 
later  it  was  hitched  on. 

We  lost  twenty  minutes — because 
someone  forerot. 

If  that  twenty  minutes  grows  into 
more  than  an  hour  (as  it  easily  may 
because  of  disarranged  schedules)  be- 
fore we  reach  New  York  the  company 
will  have  to  pay  back  excess  fare  to 
probably  100  people — perhaps  $300. 

Three  hundred  dollars  lost  because 
"someone  forgot." 


Conclusions. 


We  have  traveled  7,500  miles. 

Over  18   states. 

In  32  days. 

Was  it  worth  the  effort  and  fatigue? 

What  have  we  learned? 

How  have  we  benefitted? 


Must  we  always  hold  ourselves  up  to 
be  measured  by  the  utilitarian  yard- 
stick? 

Cannot  we  bring  ourselves  to  do 
things  "just  for  the  spirit?" 

Can  we  interpret  and  translate  beauty 
into  dollars? 

Suppose  we  say  that  we  have  been 
away — up  in  the  mountains — worship- 
ping and  communing  with  Nature! 

You    won't   believe   that. 

Then  let  me  say  that  we  have  been 
burrowing  a  little  into  our  own  country 
— becoming  better  Americans;  getting 
under  the  hides  of  the  people,  seeing 
what  they  are  like;  getting  their  views, 
their  localisms,  their  atmosphere;  study- 
ing "America  first  and  America  efficient" 
as  Hughes  to-day  sounds  the  slogan. 

You  will  let  that  pass,  I  suppose. 

One  cannot  understand  his  country 
by  sitting  in  an  office  chair  in  New 
York. 

One  cannot  understand — nor  appreci- 
ate— New  York,  unless  one  travels  over 
the  great  west. 

Contrasts  teach. 

Vistas  inspire. 

Horizons  grow  with   travel. 
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I  have  a  better  conception  of  New 
York  for  making  this  trip;  a  better 
conception  of  my  country;  a  better  con- 
ception of  Wanamaker's. 

The  Store  looms  larger.  It  loomed 
larger  the  farther  I  got  away  from  it. 
It  loomed  larger  as  I  approached  it 
coming  home. 

Our  duty  looms  larger;  and  our  op- 
portunity. 

More  people  in  New  York  City  than 
in  many  of  the  states  through  which  we 
traveled. 

Talk  about  the  empire  of  the  west, 
here  is  the  empire  of  the  east. 

Talk  about  wresting  a  livelihood 
from  the  deserts  of  the  west;  here  we 
are  in  the  most  fertile  spot  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  west  for  extensive  farming — its 
ranches  of  thousands  of  acres;  its  lim- 
ited population,  its  arid  soil. 

The  east  for  intensive  farming — with 
its  hordes  of  people,  its  fertile  fields, 
its  great  cities,  its  desires  and  demands 
never  satiated. 

Intensive  farming  in  business  is  what 
we  need. 

Efficiency  in  each  small  unit;  in  each 
department,  in  each  branch  of  each  de- 
partment. 

Productiveness  in  each  class  of  mer- 
chandise, sales,  quick  turnovers,  profits. 

Efficiency  in  management,  in  service; 
eliminating  the  unfit;  eliminating  waste. 

Larger  vision  for  our  "chiefs."  Greater 
outlook  for  the  rank  and  file. 

Make  each  capable  man  and  woman  a 
farmer.  Give  him  or  her  a  small  farm 
in  the  store.  Pick  a  small  harvesting 
crew  for  each  farmer.  Give  them  an  in- 
terest in  what  they  produce. 

Intensive  farming — in  business. 

Yes,  that  is  the  lesson  I  bring  home. 
I  suppose  I  have  learned  it  from  the 
"law  of  contrasts."  But  I  rather  think 
I  have  learned  it  from  the  "irrigation 
of  the  west" — taking  a  desert  and  by 
farming  it  Intensively  growing  any- 
thing that  will  grow  anywhere — and 
growing  it  so  efficiently  that  it  pays 
big  dividends. 

If  the  west  can  make  a  desert  into  a 
garden  by  intensive  farming,  surely  we 
can  make  a  business  garden  into  a  gold 
mine  of  service. 

By  intensive  farming! 
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We  are  up  early  to-day;  for  to-day  we 
reach  home. 

Soon  after  sun-up  we  pass  through 
Harrisburg — and  then,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, the  garden  spot  of  the  world;  my 
first  home.  Talk  about  ideal  farms  and 
ranches — here  they  are — at  home! 

Home — garden — Intensive  farming — all 
ring  in  my  ears. 

Intensive  farming  of  any  kind — of  the 
soil,  of  business,  of  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  our  souls — begins  at  home. 

So,  in  business,  I  mean  to  begin  in- 
tensive farming,  if  I  may,  in  the  garden 
of  Publicity,  with  my  own  people,  the 
writers  of  copy.  They  shall  become 
farmers — of  their  departments — and 
they  shall  reap  as  they  produce. 

Am  I  promising  more  than  I  can  per- 
form? 

Time  will  tell. 


"Newark — Manhattan  Transfer — Penn- 
sylvania Station — all  out!" 

We  are  home. 

"And  did  the  train  lose  the  hour  and 
the  company  the  $300?" 

You  remember  the  story  of  Mark 
Twain  about  the  preacher  who  preached 
for  the  heathen  so  well  that  the  longer 
he  preached  the  deeper  Mark  Twain 
stuck  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the 
more  money  he  determined  to  give  when 
the  collection  plate  came  around. 

"But  the  preached  preached  too  long," 
said  Mark,  "and  when  he  finished  and 
the  collection  box  came  I  felt  it  owed 
me  money  and  I  put  in  a  nickel  and 
took  out  a  quarter  in  change." 

The  darned  old  train  ran  so  fast  and 
made  up  the  lost  time  so  well  that  it 
almost  ran  into  New  York  ahead  of 
time — and  I  was  almost  compelled  to 
pay  an  excess  instead  of  receiving  a 
rebate. 

Such  it  is  to  be  the  "standard  rail- 
road of  America" — the  Pennsylvania. 
Like  Wanamaker's  the  best  of  institu- 
tions may  make  mistakes,  but  they  al- 
ways make  good.  I'll  take  back  that 
alarm  clock,  old  Pennsy,  the  joke  is  on 
me! 
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Let  my  last  word  be  of  intensive  farm- 
ing— you  see  I  return  to  the  thought 
that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart  as  I 
reach  home. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  one's  life — 
that  is  intensive  farming;  to  make  the 
most  out  of  one's  self,  one's  work,  one's 
life;  to  give  the  most  and  receive  the 
most. 

The  grandest  picture  of  intensive 
farming  is  that  of  a  Frenchman's  gar- 
den I  saw  in  Southern  California;  a 
picture  I  shall  never  forget. 

It  was  near  Tehachapi,  6,500  feet  high 
in  the  mountains;  on  a  hill. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  an  acre  of 
ground;  it  surely  was  not  two  acres. 
The  hill  next  to  this  plot  showed  what 
the  Frenchman's  hill  had  been — arid, 
brown,  barren. 

What  brought  about  the  transforma- 
tion? 

Intensive  farming. 

From  a  stream  above  the  hill  the 
Frenchman  diverted  the  water  bringing 
it  down  the  center  of  his  garden  in  a 
series  of  steps,  making  a  beautiful  wa- 
terfall. Each  step  led  into  a  row  of  the 
garden.  By  an  ingenious  device,  merely 
tilting  the  pans  that  formed  each  step, 
the  fall  of  water  could  be  diverted  at 
will  into  each  row  on  the  slope,  as  it 
was  terraced  for  planting.  And  so  each 
morning  and  evening  the  Frenchman  ir- 
rigated his  garden;  and  the  potatoes 
which  he  grew  turned  themselves  last 
year  into  $600. 

Six  hundred  dollars  from  an  arid 
waste  of  less  than  two  acres — by  in- 
tensive farming! 

But  he  was  a  Frenchman;  and  the 
French  know  thrift  and  intensive  farm- 
ing. 

And  we  are  Americans,  and  we  know 
waste  and  extensive  manipulation. 

There  he  sat — that  mute,  pensive 
Frenchman — as  we  motored  away.  Far 
from  home;  yet  a  Frenchman  still.  A 
farmer  and  an  artist.  His  beautiful 
garden  was  his  picture.  He  had  drawn 
it  with  a  master  hand.  It  was  perfect. 
It  was  his  masterpiece. 

And  God  smiled  on  his  work. 

Which  of  us — in  our  own  little  cor- 
ner of  life — which  of  us  is  growing  a 
garden  as  beautiful  as  the  Frenchman's? 
A  garden  of  labor;  a  garden  of  skill; 
a  garden  of  intelligence;  a  garden  of 
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patience;  a  garden  of  love;  a  garden  of 
worship! 

Which  of  us? 


"And  the  Frenchman,"  says  the  Lady 
of  Smiles  looking  over  my  shoulder  as 
I  write,  "what  put  him  there,  in  that 
God-forsaken  and  God-endowed  spot? 
Not  intensive  farming,  but  a  woman, 
I'll  wager,  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  his  sad 
eyes." 

And  so  it  is  always — a  woman — al- 
ways a  woman — who  is  back  of  the 
greatest  of  man's  work,  and  of  God's 


'The  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona" 

Monday,  May  24,   1915 

(Written    during    Mr.    Appel's    western 
trip  of   1915.) 


I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Titan  of  Chasms,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  was  6:30  in  the  morning  when  we 
stepped  out  of  the  Pullman,  climbed  the 
few  steps  to  El  Tovar  Hotel,  and  passed 
on  a  hundred  yards  to  the  parapet  on 
the  rim. 

I  had  seen  many  pictures  of  the  Can- 
yon, had  read  many  books  about  it,  in- 
cluding George  Wharton  James",  and 
many  times  I  had  pictured  it  in  my 
dreams. 

I  was  prepared  to  be  shocked,  to  be 
awed,  to  be  struck  dumb  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  view — as  many  visitors 
have  said  they  were. 

I  experienced  none  of  these  feelings — 
at  first.  The  morning  mists  were  in  the 
air.  Parts  of  the  Canyon  were  ob- 
scured. I  could  not  see  its  depths.  I 
could  not  appreciate  its  heights.  Frank- 
ly, at  first  I  was  disappointed. 

So  we  went  to  breakfast. 

We  had  been  told:  "don't  go  down 
Bright  Angel  Trail — it  is  dangerous." 
From  that  moment,  my  companion  said, 
"I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go." 
And  she  is  a  woman. 

We  went  down  into  the  dressing  room 
of  the  hotel.  Took  off  most  of  our 
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clothes.  Put  on  green  denim  overalls 
and  coat  (the  ladies,  divided  skirts), 
canvas  leggins — and  we  were  ready. 

(For  those  who  may  read  this  and 
who  will  come  later,  let  me  say:  be 
sure  to  bring  with  you  a  pair  of  heavy 
old  shoes,  and  take  to  the  hotel  from 
the  train  (if  you  stay  only  the  one  day) 
a  complete  change  of  linen,  for  the  ride 
is  dusty  and  hot  and  upon  your  return 
you  simply  must  have  a  bath  before 
your  friends  can  recognize  you.) 

But  to  the  trail,  the  trail! 
.  The  donkeys  are  waiting  in  the  cor- 
ral. The  cow-punchers  (guides)  are 
tightening  the  girths.  As  you  pass 
through  the  gate  and  surrender  your 
ticket  ($5)  you  are  asked  your  weight. 
Each  one  is  then  fitted  to  his  donkey. 
Mine  was  called  "Midnight."  He  is 
twenty-two  years  old.  Was  one  of  the 
first  mules  used  on  this  trail  which 
opened  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  My 
companion  selected  a  white  donkey,  and 
was  immediately  asked  by  the  rest  of 
the  party:  "Where  is  your  red  hair." 

We  start — Indian  file;  the  guide  in  the 
lead;  a  fat  man  in  the  rear.  No,  I  am 
third  in  the  row. 

A  few  hundred  yards  we  come  to  the 
first  descent.  It  is  steep,  but  not  dan- 
gerous. The  ubiquitous  photographer 
is  there.  He  elevates  his  camera  to  make 
the  grade  look  steeper.  He  takes  our 
pictures.  We  get  one  upon  our  return. 
It  is  good.  It  is  proof  that  at  least  we 
are  started. 

On  we  go.  Round  a  bend.  We  gasp. 
Our  hearts  stop  beating.  There  below 
is  the  great  hole.  The  world  seems  to 
have  fallen  away  at  our  feet.  "You 
are  looking  at  the  half  way  house,"  the 
guide  says,  "it  is  3,000  feet  below  you." 

No,  we  are  not  looking  at  the  half 
way  house.  We  are  looking  at  the 
donkey's  head,  at  the  steep  narrow  trail, 
at  the  sheer  drop  below  us — wondering 
how  shall  we  ever  get  down  those  cav- 
ernous depths,  fearing  (yes,  for  a  mo- 
ment, fearing)  that  we  shall  get  down 
all  too  soon! 

But  the  fear  passes — quickly.  Com- 
mon-sense rules  again.  Men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  fat  and  slim, 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  have  been 
going  down  this  trail  for  25  years — an 
average  of  30  a  day — count  "em  up:  10,- 
000  a  year,  250,000  in  all — and  never  a 
life  lost! 
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Who's  afraid?     Not  I. 

So  we  throw  the  reins  loose  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  and  trust  the 
donkey — the  surest-footed  beast  in  the 
world.  I  have  respect  now — great  re- 
spect, even  for  a  donkey. 

Our  courage  returned,  we  look  down 
again — down,  down,  almost  a  mile.  The 
canyon  is  more  than  a  mile  deep,  but  we 
cannot  see  all  the  way  to  the  bottom 
from  the  Rim. 

The  "half  way"  house — where  did  you 
say  it  was? 

Down   in   that   green   patch. 

But  where  is  the  building. 

"That    white    speck." 

"That  white  speck" — I  thought  that 
was  a  piece  of  paper,"  we  reply.  Upon 
our  descent  that  white  speck  proves  to 
be  not  one  building,  but  six;  shacks  and 
tents — for  miners  and  tourists. 

Down  the  precipice  we  move — zig- 
zagging and  criss-crossing  our  way,  so 
precipitous  the  descent  that  we  can 
hardly  keep  from  pitching  over  the 
donkey's  head. 

The  trail  is  from  two  to  four  feet 
wide.  Often  the  donkey's  head  is  over 
the  cliff.  "Don't  keep  watching  the 
donkey's  ears  all  the  time,"  calls  out 
the  guide.  "Never  mind  where  his  head 
is,  his  feet  are  on  solid  earth  (or  rock)" 
and  we  are  assured. 

At  the  turns,  doubling  back  at  sharp- 
er than  a  right  angle,  to  go  down  a 
lower  level,  the  donkey  places  all  his 
four  feet  almost  on  a  postage  stamp 
nad  makes  the  turn  slowly  and  care- 
fully. 

And  now,  with  all  fear  gone,  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  glory  of  the  pano- 
rama below.  The  mists  lifted.  The 
canyons  (for  there  are  innumerable' 
canyons  within  the  Grand  Canyon) — the 
canyons  yawn  to  their  very  depths.  The 
peaks  and  towers  and  pyramids  rise 
majestically  to  the  very  blue  above. 

The  submlimity  of  the  view  grows 
and  grows — until  one  is  awed  into  si- 
lence. 

No  disappointment  now.  A  feeling  of 
littleness  grows  over  one.  Then  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence.  No  word  is  spoken. 
It  is  a  place  not  to  speak  but  to  feel. 

Here  we  are  at  Jacob's  Ladder — half 
way  to  the  "Half  Way"  house — a  steep 
rock  declivity  too  dangerous  to  ride. 
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so  we  dismount.  The  donkeys  descend 
free;  we  follow.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  they  stop  without  a  word;  we 
mount  again  and  are  off  down  more 
thousands  of  feet. 

As  we  move  along,  surrounded  by  the 
solid  walls  of  rock  we  study  their  for- 
mation. At  the  top  the  limestone — a 
yellowish  white;  almost  alabaster.  Next 
below  the  red  sandstone,  running  like 
ribbons  of  varying  shades  in  continu- 
ous parallel  layers  all  around  the  can- 
yon. Then  the  harder  limestone — also 
stained  red  by  the  drippings  from  the 
red  sandstone  above.  Then  the  alcove 
sandstone,  so-called  because  being 
soft,  the  storms  have  dug  into  it  huge 
alcoves.  Then  the  cliff  sandstone  of 
greenish  hue,  with  mottled  spots  of 
brown  and  black — stains  of  iron.  Then 
the  quartz  rock,  and  finally  the  solid 
granite,  the  block  gneiss,  slates  and 
schists  at  the  river  bed.  (The  latter 
strata,  of  course,  are  only  seen  in  the 
final  stage  of  the  descent,  but  they  are 
named  here  to  give  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  rock  formation.) 

Only  occasional  vegetation  is  seen  on 
the  way  down — a  scraggy  bush,  some 
cactus  (in  bloom)  a  few  green  stubbles 
(which  the  donkeys  are  eager  to  munch) 
until  we  reach  the  plateau  (often  called 
"turtle  back"  because  of  its  shape) 
where  we  stop  and  rest  at  the  "Half 
Way"  house. 

Here  we  find  a  plain,  a  mile  long,  with 
trees  and  grass,  and  water, — and  thanks 
be — a  breeze.  As  we  descend  the  air 
becomes  heavier  and  hotter  and  the  way 
dustier — and  our  legs  stiffen.  The  dis- 
mount and  rest  are  most  welcome. 

Across  the  way  a  miner  has  pitched 
his  tent.  His  wife  is  with  him,  and  his- 
faithful  burros  (hobbled  to  prevent 
escape) — one  of  them  a  baby  four  weeks 
old.  A  few  other  miners  are  prospect- 
ing here — after  platinum,  which  is 
found  in  the  greenish  rock,  but  slim  are 
the  results,  so  far. 

We  drink  our  fill  of  the  spring  water, 
then  mount  again  for  the  final  descent — 
1,500  feet  more;  a  drop  (after  we  tra- 
verse the  plateau)  of  700  feet  in  less 
than  half  a  mile. 

The  rapid  descent  is  called  the  "Dev- 
il's Corkscrew,"  and  well  is  it  named,  for 
it  spirals  down  the  cliff  in  one  con- 
tinous  circle.  There  were  only  eleven 
in  our  party  (including  the  guide)  and 
at  one  point  the  cavalcade  stretched 
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down  on  five  levels,  one  above  the  other. 

At  the  sheerest  grade,  we  tumble  off 
our  saddles  again  (yes,  literally  tumble, 
for  we  are  growing  tired)  and  follow 
the  faithful  animals  down  the  trail, 
almost  compelled  to  hold  ourselves  back 
by  our  boot-straps. 

Now  we  are  down  the  cork-screw  and 
as  we  look  back  we  see  its  danger.  But 
we  are  acclimated  now — our  nerves 
steeled — and  we  smile  at  our  fears. 

The  trail  now  leads  gently  ahead, 
gradual  in  descent,  part  of  the  way 
through  a  narrow  stream  for  three 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Suddenly  we  hear  the  rush  of  water. 
"The  Colorado  River,"  says  the  guide. 
We  turn  a  sharp  corner,  and  the  River 
of  Mystery  is  at  our  feet. 

What  a  turbulent,  tossing,  boisterous 
stream  it  is!  Yellow  and  dirty,  foaming 
in  its  rapids,  swirling  down  between 
solid  walls  of  rock,  eleven  hundred  feet 
high.  How  did  mortal  man  ever  navi- 
gate this  wild  river?  What  intrepid 
souls  the  early  explorers  must  have  had! 
Powell,  the  first  to  ride  Its  waves,  and 
the  others  who  followed.  They  went 
out  in  their  little  boats  in  the  face  of  the 
warnings  even  of  the  Indians,  who  said 
the  river  could  never  be  navigated,  that 
it  was  sure  death  to  try,  that  for  miles 
it  disappeared  under  the  earth  into  blind 
canyons  (I  used  to  read  this  when  a 
boy.)  But  undaunted  they  started — 
and  went  through  to  the  end.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  man  cannot 
conquer:  God  gave  him  dominion  over 
the  earth  and  the  sea! 

We  eat  our  luncheon  mostly  from 
habit,  for  the  atmosphere  of  these 
depths  is  too  spiritual  to  think  much  of 
one's  physical  needs.  Then  we  lie  on 
our  backs,  gaze  up  at  the  blue  canopy 
above  and  dream. 

Surely  this  is  the  Temple  of  God! 
All  around  the  minor  temples  and  ca- 
thedrals, the  whole  forming  the  one 
great  Temple,  covered  with  the  blue 
dome  of  Heaven! 

But  our  reverie  is  cut  short.  We  must 
make  the  return.  Another  seven  mile 
journey,  this  time  up,  up,  up.  We 
stretch  our  legs  again — stiffer  than 
ever,  mount  our  donkeys  and,  Indian 
file,  pick  up  the  trail. 

The  first  stage  of  the  up-journey  is 
quickly  made.  Time  rushes  by.  We 
walk  and  ride  up  the  "Devil's  Cork- 
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screw"  almost  in  a  trance.  No  longer 
do  we  look  at  the  donkey's  ears,  or  the 
trail,  or  the  depths  below — our  eyes  and 
our  souls  are  now  on  the  stupendous 
heights  above.  Only  from  the  depths 
of  the  canyon  can  its  colossal  heights 
be  realized.  A  mile  upwards  we  look. 
On  the  Rim  we  dimly  make  out  the  flag- 
staff, then  a  thin  colmun  of  smoke,  at 
the  hotel.  Nothing  but  sheer  solid 
walls  of  rock  surround  us.  How  shall 
we  ever  climb  them?  How  can  we  get 
over  them?  Where  is  the  narrow  tor- 
tuous defile  whence  we  came  down? 
No  egress  can  be  seen.  We  are  walled 
in — a  prisoner.  So  runs  the  imagina- 
tion in  its  wild  flight. 

We  are  soon  at  the  "Half  Way" 
house  again.  Another  rest.  Another 
drink  of  pure  water.  And  we  are  off 
for  the  final  climb. 

Now  the  body  grows  weary.  We  shift 
our  seat  in  the  saddle  to  rest,  throw  one 
leg  over  the  pommel  to  stretch  out  the 
knee,  and  climb,  climb,  climb — will  the 
weary  climb  never  end? 

Every  few  hundred  yards  we  stop — 
to  rest  the  mounts. 

As  we  stop  we  fill  our  souls  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  view.  First  upwards, 
then  downwards,  then  outwards  taking 
in  the  whole  vast  area  of  the  canyon. 

As  we  rest  a  moment  two-thirds  the 
way  up  let  me  attempt  to  give  some 
idea  of  this  vast  hole  in  the  earth. 

The  canyon  is  210  miles  long,  counting 
the  various  sub-canyons.  It  is  13  miles 
wide  .although  it  looks  less  than  a 
mile).  It  is  more  than  one  mile  deep. 
The  sub-canyon  (1,100  feet  deep) 
through  which  flows  the  Colorado  River, 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  Rim,  nor  from 
the  point  two-thirds  the  way  up  where 
we  are  now  stopping. 

Into  this  Grand  Canyon  could  be 
dumped  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island, 
with  its  towering  sky-scrapers,  the 
Woolworth  building,  the  giant  Equit- 
able building,  the  Metropolitan  Tower — 
and  all  would  be  swallowed  up.  We 
could  then  add  the  East  River  and  its 
huge  suspension  bridges.  Then  the 
North  River  with  its  great  Palisades 
(here  they  seem  mere  pigmies).  Then 
we  could  dump  in  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  canyon  would 
not  nearly  be  filled.  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx  could  be  accommodated  and  the 
whole  of  Staten  Island — in  the  contin- 
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uing  canyons  that  stretch  out  210  miles, 
where    the   Colorado    River   enters. 

General  Otis  has  written  that  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  could  be  mar- 
shalled in  this  canyon  and  there  would 
still  be  room  for  more.  Would  that 
they  all  might  be  marshalled  here  and 
swallowed  up  forever,  that  the  world 
might  learn  to  live  in  peace! 

The  last  stage  of  the  returning  jour- 
ney— from  the  "Half  Way"  house  to  the 
Rim,  requires  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  as  we  near  the  top  we  grow  weary, 
indeed. 

Shall  we  never  reach  those  towering 
cliffs?  The  more  we  climb  the  higher 
they  seem.  But  we  are  ascending  stead- 
ily, foot  by  foot.  Now  we  are  up — 
thank  Heaven!  But  no,  this  is  not  the 
top.  It  is  only  the  top  of  the  inner 
Rim.  See  there — another  wall  still  to 
climb!  The  donkeys  sniff  the  purer  and 
rarer  air.  They  begin  to  pant — because 
of  the  rarifled  air.  But  they  scent  their 
suppers — and  steadily  they  climb  and 
climb. 

Finally  we  reach  the  summit,  a  tired 
but  happy  cavalcade.  We  ride  to  the 
corral,  dismount,  say  a  kind  word  to  our 
faithful  steed,  thank  our  guides  and 
are  off  for  a  hot  bath — a  life-saver, 
surely. 

After  dinner  we  walk  out  to  the  Rim, 
to  have  final  communion  with  this  won- 
der-spot of  the  world. 

Now  we  are  flooded  with  feeling. 
Now  our  souls  pour  out  to  meet  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Now  we  stand 
appalled,  awed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Architect. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Revelation  are 
here  and  seven  times  seven  cathedrals 
and  temples.  Here  is  the  Judgment 
seat.  Here  is  God  himself. 

One  fancies  all  the  mystery,  all  the 
temples,  all  the  emotions  of  Egypt  are 
here.  The  pyramids  are  here — not  one, 
but  20.  The  inscrutable  Sphinx  is  here 
— carved  out  of  that  red  rock  yonder. 

All  Greece  is  here,  with  her  marvel- 
ous architecture.  Here  is  inspiration 
for  the  grandest  monuments  and  build- 
ings man  has  ever  erected. 

Here  are  sculptured  towers,  sculp- 
tured minarets,  sculptured  halls,  more 
sublime  than  any  in  the  world. 

Here,  too,  is  music  (in  our  very 
souls).  Here,  too,  is  poetry.  Here  is 
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tragedy.  Here  is  religion,  pure  and 
undefiled. 

I  have  sailed  the  Mediterranean  at  its 
bluest  and  gazed  into  its  clear  depths 
at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

I  have  looked  across  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  Sorrento  and  thought  no 
view  could  be  more  sublime. 

I  have  seen  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri. 

I  have  stood  on  Rigi  and  on  Pike's 
Peak  and  have  seen  the  world  at  my 
feet. 

I  have  mounted  the  Gornergrat  and 
have  gazed  on  the  majestic  snow- 
wrapped  Matterhorn. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. 

I  have  seen  Ancient  Rome  untombed. 

I  have  looked  upon  Cologne  Cathedral 
and  its  wonderful  spires  made  me  real- 
ize for  all  time  that  sublime  architec- 
ture is  "frozen  music." 

I  have  turned  my  eyes  upward  on 
tumbling  Niagara  and  peered  into  the 
whirlpool  below  until  my  senses  reeled. 

I  have  seen  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows of  Saint  Chapelle — the  finest  sym- 
phony of  color  in  the  world. 

But  I  have  never  seen  a  sight  so 
sublime  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  I  have  never  been  so  near 
to  God. 

Words  fail  in  its  description.  Stu- 
pendous, colossal,  titantic,  majestic, 
sublime — all  fail  to  depict  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene. 

Two  words  more  than  any  other 
keep  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  write: 
cathedral  and  pipe-organ. 

Cathedral  suggests  the  solemnity;  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Pipe- 
organ  suggests  the  ecstatic  music  of 
the  soul  that  it  calls  forth. 

A  hundred  cathedrals  range  their 
domes  beneath  the  Rim. 

A  hundred  pipe-organs  are  pealing 
forth  their  heavenly  music. 

As  I  turn  to  take  a  last  look  and  say 
farewell,  the  evening  mists  are  gath- 
ering, casting  a  halo  of  glory  over  the 
Canyon. 

This  is  no  place  to  speak.  It  is  a 
place  to  feel  and  pray. 

And  as  I  leave  I  hear  in  my  soul  the 
grandest  symphony  that  was  ever 
played  —  the  Celestial  Symphony  of 
Silence. 
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